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THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


APRIL 1915. 


ARTICLE I. 
THE FORMULA FOR INFANT BAPTISM. 


BY PROFESSOR G. H. GERBERDING, D.D. 


Upwards of fourteen years ago we felt impelled to 


write an article on this subject because we believed that 
the Joint Committee on the Common Service and Min- 
isterial Acts was about to give us its conclusions. This 
has not yet been done. We have continued to think and 
examine, as occasions came ever since. Our convictions 
have only been deepened. 

Through the kindness of the editors of the QUARTERLY 
we therefore resubmit the paper with only a few local 
and temporal changes. 

About the time that this Formula was before the Gen- 
eral Council for discussion, the first chapters of the writ- 
er’s Way of Salvation—which treat of Baptism—were 
appearing serially in The Workman. An esteemed Doc- 
tor, who was a member of the Church Book Committee, 
now departed, in commending the articles, expressed the 
wish that some one might show how the questions to the 
child, in the Formula, might be harmonized with the 
teaching of these Articles on Baptism. A college profes- 
sor wrote to the same effect. 

Before the Formula was adopted and inserted in the 
Church Book among the Authorized Ministerial Acts, the 

[155] 
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writer, with many others, spoke against it on the floor of 
the General Council. Since that time the subject has 
been a matter of thought and study with the writer. He 
has read everything that has come to his notice in defense 
of the questions addressed to the child. But with the 
passing years the conviction has been growing that the 
putting of the questions to the child is unscriptural, un- 
lutheran and unliturgical. We believe that we speak for 
a large part of the Lutheran Church in Germany and 
probably for a majority of the General Council as well 
as for nearly the whole of the Joint Synod of Ohio. 
Moreover the question ought now to be settled satisfac- 
torily and finally. The Joint Committee, which has given 
the Church her invaluable Common Service, has not yet 
given us the Ministerial Acts for all English Lutherans. 
We certainly ought tec have a Formula which all good 
Lutherans can heartily endorse and conscientiously use. 
It would be a calamity to again put forth a Form that is 
offensive to so many who love the doctrine and liturgy of 
the Church of the Reformation.’ It is to help avoid, if 
possible, such a calamity that we are moved to write.’ 
It is to give a hearing to the many earnest Lutherans 
whose convictions are not those set forth in the Formula 
as we now have it that we again speak. 

It is true that there are many good Lutherans who say 
the question is settled. Did not Luther in all three edi- 
tions of his Tauf Buechlein, however much he otherwise 
changed, retain the questions to the child? Did not the 
Lutheran Church accept this Formula from Luther? 
Does not Koéstlin say in his larger Life of Luther (vol. 


1. It certainly ought to be possible for the Church of pure doc- 
trine and of the noblest liturgy and worship to finally settle the 
question of the proper administration of a sacrament. It might 
be expected that one of the Reformed Churches, none of which 
have clear, consistent scriptural views on the sacraments, would 
have trouble in determining the proper form for their adminis- 
tration. 


2. If the Formula is not changed, then the Order for Confirma- 
tion ought to be changed, where it says to the catechumens, “You 
are now to confirm and ratify with your own lips what was then 
done in your name.” In the Baptismal Formula the child does 
it all. In the Confirmation Formula the same child is informed 
that the sponsors did it in the child’s name. 
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II., p. 22) that Luther thus gave to the Lutheran Church 
her permanent form for baptizing infants? Did not the 
Church Book Committee recommend it to the General 
Council? Did not the greatest Liturgical scholar in 
America, the Rev. Dr. B. M. Schmucker, of precious 
memory, earnestly and successfully defend it? Did not 
the General Council adopt it? Is it not in the Church 
Book among the other official Ministerial Acts? Yes, all 
this is granted. For very many Lutherans this settles 
the matter. They see no need at all of further investiga- 
tion. The question for them is closed, because Luther 
and the Church have spoken. For our part, we freely 
confess that we do not share this Autoritiés glauben. To 
our mind he is not the best Lutheran, who is so, merely 
because his father was, who can give no other reason for 
believing the doctrines than that his pastor or some one 
else has said that they are true, whose faith thus rests 
only on church authority and tradition. Such a Lutheran 
will not be able to always give an answer when questioned 
as to the grounds of his faith. He will not be able to re- 
fute and convince the gainsayer. He would not be pleas- 
ing to Luther. 

We yield to no one in our regard and admiration for 
Luther. The depth of his insight, the breadth of his out- 
look, the soundness of his judgment as well as his practi- 
cal wisdom and ability of adaptation, are an abiding cause 
for wonder and gratification. But he was not infallible. 
Dr. Jacobs has clearly shown in his Article on the Form- 
ula that Luther was wrong in ascribing sacramental effi- 
cacy to that part of the Formula which precedes the bap- 
tismal act. Why then may he not be wrong also in re- 
taining the questions to the child? Luther is not always 
consistent. He is often unclear on infant faith. The 
whole Lutheran Church did not and does not accept Lu- 
ther’s Form, Késtlin to the contrary notwithstanding. 


5. 


TESTIMONY OF LUTHERAN FORMULARIES. 


1. The Cologne Reformation Liturgy of 1543, of 
which Dr. Krauth says in “The Liturgical Movement in 
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the Presbyterian Churches” (p. 5), that it “is in its whole 
character distinctively Lutheran,” and which Dr. Jacobs, 
in his lecture before the students and Professors of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, classed in the “con- 
servative group of Lutheran Liturgies” addresses the 
questions to the sponsors. 

2. The Erbach Agende of 1560 omits the questions 
entirely. 

3. The Augsburg Kirchenordnung of the first half of 
the sixteenth century is the same. 

4. The Austrian Liturgy of 1571, which was prepared 
by Chytraeus, one of the authors of the Formula of Con- 
cord, directs the questions to the sponsors. 

5. The Strassburg Kirchenordnung of 1598 addresses 
all the questions to the sponsors. 

Here then we have five authorized Lutheran Formulas 
dating from the sixteenth century. The very first dates 
back to three years before Luther’s death. Is Késtlin’s 
statement then historically correct? Is the matter set- 
led? Is the question closed? Has the Lutheran Church 
adopted Luther’s Form? 

We shall not quote the eight Liturgies of Pennsylvania 
and New York, because it will probably be said that they 
were influenced by the custom and spirit of the Reformed 
Churches, and by the rationalistic atmosphere of a cen- 
tury ago. And this is doubtless the historic fact as to 
the later ones. But we are not so certain that this was 
the case with those drawn up by the Patriarch Muhlen- 
berg and his co-laborers, whose Lutheranism was confes- 
sionally sound. Yet not one of them addresses the ques- 
tions to the child. It is interesting also to know that in 
1860 the Pennsylvania Ministerium adopted a Form pre- 
sented by a committee of which Dr. B. M. Schmucker was 


1 


eno 


chairman, in which the questions are addressed to the 
sponsors. 

Leaving the question as to how all these Eastern Litur- 
gies came to depart from Luther’s Form, we come to 
Ohio. We find that the English Liturgy of the Joint 
Synod of Ohio of the year 1874 addresses no questions to 
the child. The German Agende of the same synod has two 
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Forms, the former of which addresses the child and the 
latter the sponsors. The Rev. Dr. C. H. L. Schuette, who 
was for many years a professor in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Columbus, Ohio, and lectured also on Liturgics, 
took a strong and positive position against addressing the 
questions to the child. His Article in Theologische Zeit- 
blatter, of September, 1884, is the clearest and most con- 
vincing discussion of the subject that has come before our 
notice. In his Manual on Liturgies, “Before the Altar’ 
(pp. 35 and 36), he also speaks strongly against the 
Formula which addresses the child. He claims that it is 
in conflict, first, with the true doctrine of original sin; 
second, with the doctrine of the means of grace; third, 
with the original and true idea of sponsorship, and 
fourth, with the principles of good Liturgies. Surely no 
one will question the ability and soundness of Dr. 
Schuette, now permanent President of the Joint Synod 
of Ohio. 

Of special interest in this matter is the history of the 
Swedish Lutheran Church. The Church in Sweden had 
formerly used Luther’s Form. In 1855 a change was 
made. The questions to the child were dropped entirely. 
After the reciting of the Apostles’ Creed the parents or 
sponsors were asked: “Do you desire that this child 
shall be baptized into this Christian faith and, through 
its Baptism, shall be received into the fellowship of 
Christ and His Church?” Then the child was baptized. 
After baptism the sponsors were asked whether they 
would bring up the child in the faith in which it had been 
baptized. In 1894 the Church in Sweden dropped all 
questions and, after instructing and admonishing the 
sponsors, baptized the child. In 1895 the Swedish Au- 
gustana Synod adopted the new Swedish Form, except 
only that it retained the one question pledging the spon- 
sors to bring up the child in the true faith. 

The Lutheran Church of Iceland, like the present 
Church in Sweden, has no questions at all, but simply in- 
struction and admonition for the sponsors.* 


3. The Icelandic Synod of America adheres to the form of the 
Church in Iceland. 
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The historic fact is thus made clear that from Muhlen- 
berg’s day in 1749 to the present, probably the larger part 
of the Lutheran Church in America has not used Luther’s 
Form. In a large part of the General Council,‘ in the 
Joint Synod of Ohio, as well as in the major part of 
Scandinavia and possibly of Germany, the child is not ad- 
dressed. Surely, if the question is settled, the Church 
at large needs much more instruction than has yet been 
given. If the question is not settled this great part of 
the Church has the duty laid upon her to make the truth 
so clear that all may see it and so come to an agreement, 
lest it becomes a hindrance to that unity of faith and 
form so devoutly prayed for. 


Il. 
ORIGIN OF THE. FORMULA. 


The question naturally presents itself: Whence then 
comes this, so much disputed, so variously interpreted 
and so frequently modified form? 

Dr. Schuette says, in the aforenamed Article (p. 528): 
“Taken strictly the questions which we oppose—viz: the 
questions which are addressed to the child—are not from 
Luther ; that is, he is not their author. As is well known 
the two Taufbiichlein of Luther were taken entirely or 
mostly—ganz oder grészten theils—from the Latin 
Ritual of the Romish Church, the ordo baptismi, which is 
given us in German translation, in the first Taufbiichlein, 
with very few changes. It is a Formula coming down 
from ancient Christianity. Of this Formula Hofling 
says— and it is well to bear this in mind in order to 
judge rightly on this question—(Sacrament of Baptism, 
Vol. II., p. 2): “She (the ancient Church) baptized chil- 
dren of Christians not only in essentially the same man- 
ner as proselytes, but she could not even make up her 
mind to relieve the former from the liturgical acts of the 
catechumenate, which were demanded of the latter. She 
transferred the whole liturgical action of the catechumen- 
ate and the baptism of proselytes, or converts, to the bap- 


4. In the General Synod Muhlenberg’s form is still used. 
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tism of infants, and made this possible by the easy and 
simple process that, in place of the adult candidate’s own 
acts and words (selbstthatigkeit der erwachsenen Tauf- 
kandidaten), she placed the acts and words of the spon- 
sors for the children.’’® 

According to Hofling then the ancient Church simply 
took its form for adult baptism and used it for infant 
baptism. This at once explains its unclearness, awk- 
wardness and unfitness. 

Achelis (Lehrbuch der praktischen Theologie. Vol. I., 
pp. 447 and 452), agrees with Hofling as to the origin of 
Luther’s Formula. Claus Harms (Pastoral Theologie, 
Vol. IL, p. 31), after speaking vigorously against the 
veneration of forms, for no other reason than that they 
are old, says: “And yet we still baptize children in no 
other manner than if we had adults before us.” 

These authorities might easily be multiplied, but 
Schuette, Hofling, Harms and Achelis will suffice. Let 
him who will dispute them show us how, when and where 
this objectionable Formula originated. 

We, for our part, accept the statements of the above 
authorities. And this alone would seem a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting the Formula. For surely we need not 
stop to prove that there is a radical difference between 
an adult baptism and that of an infant. In the former 
case we demand before baptism that faith which cometh 
by hearing and hearing by the Word of God. We do not 
baptize an adult until we have the assurance that he be- 
lieves. We baptize an infant in order that, through bap- 
tism, faith may be divinely wrought. How then can the 
form of administration which suits the former suits the 


latter ? 
III. 
OBJECTIONS TO THE FORMULA. 


And now let us, as briefly as possible, give our doctri- 
nal, liturgical and practical objections to the Formula. 
5. Hofling is a defender of the Formula, and takes practically 


the same view of the meaning of the questions as is taken by Dr. 
Jacobs in his “Review” article. 
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This we can probably do most effectually by answering 
these questions: 

1. What is the moral condition of the child, and what 
its relation to the Kingdom of God, before Baptism? 

2. What is the essence of Baptism? 

3. What is the purpose, and what the effect of Bap- 
tism? 

4. What is the idea of sponsorship? 

5. What is the purpose of a liturgical form? 

6. What is the result of an unclear, awkward and am- 
biguous form? 

1. Beginning with the first, we certainly do not need 
to prove what all good Lutherans accept, “That after 
Adam’s fall, all men begotten after the common course of 
nature, are born with sin; that is, without the fear of 
God, without trust in Him, and with fleshly appetite.” 
(Augs. Confession, Art. II.). 

We call special attention to the words: “Without the 
fear of God, without trust in Him, and with fleshly appe- 
tite.’ Now how can a child, without fear of God, re- 
nounce the devil and all his works and all his ways? How 
can a child without trust, which is the essence of faith, 
believe in the Triune God? How can a child with fleshly 
appetite will to be baptized into this Christian faith? 

With the Augsburg Confession, agree the Apology Art. 
II. (Jacobs’ Book of Concord, pp. 75-83). Also Smal- 
cald Arts., Part 3:1, of Sin (p. 321). 

Luther’s Catechism, Apostles’ Creed, Art. II., “Has re- 
deemed me a lost and condemned creature.” 

Formula of Concord. Part I., chapter 1. Among the 
rejected doctrines is this (Jacobs, p. 495): “That man 
still has something good in him, even in spiritual things, 
namely, piety,” etc. But how can one having no good in 
him, no piety, answer the baptismal questions? 

See also Formula of Concord, Part II., chapter 1:2 (p. 
541). 

For the great mass of Scripture proof see Schmid’s 
Dogmatics on Original Sin. The main passages we 
learned when we studied our catechism. We refer here 
only to Gen. 8:21. John 3, 5,6. Rom. 5:12. Eph. 2:3. 
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Can any one without a great deal of labored and specula- 
tive argument, even seemingly harmonize the questions 
to the child with the scriptural and Lutheran doctrine of 
Original Sin? 

2. What is the essence of baptism? “Baptism is not 
simply water, but it is the water comprehended in God’s 
command and connected with God’s Word.”  Luther’s 
Catechism. 

“Any quantity of water, in any way applied, in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, 
is Baptism.” This definition we learned in catechetical 
class. 

“Wann kommt das Wort zum Element 
So wird daraus das Sacrament.” 

(Paraphrased from Augustine, quoted in Smalcald 
articles.) 

The essence of baptism is the application of water with 
the words of institution. This is the divine part. This 
is the Sacrament. This is valid baptism. Whatever 
goes before or follows this has been arranged by man. 
In this sense, every form connected with the baptismal 
actis human. To perform the baptismal act without any 
other words except the words of institution would be 
valid baptism. This is indeed often done in case of a 
child supposed to be dying. If that child unexpectedly 
recovers it need not be rebaptized for the sake of using 
the whole formula. 

A good scriptural form is useful for instruction, ad- 
monition and edification. But it is not a part of the es- 
sence of the sacrament. Luther is wrong when he as- 
cribes sacramental efficacy to what goes before the bap- 
tismal act. To ascribe a divine efficacy to the reading of 
the Word in the presence of a child, utterly unconscious 
of it, seems to us to be dangerously near to the Romish 
opus operatum. To ascribe such efficacy to the prayer, 
preceding the baptizing, comes dangerously near to mak- 
ing prayer a means of grace. To ascribe it to the use of 
the whole form as to a continuous act of baptism, from 
its very beginning calculated to enkindle faith in the 
child and so to prepare it truthfully to affirm the ques- 
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tions, before it is baptized, is confusing to thought and 
unsound as to doctrine. 

As Dr. Jacobs says in his article (p. 605): “For this 
we have no divine promise, and we must rest on a surer 
support than upon the hypothesis as to what God may 
perhaps do. The analogy of the Lord’s Supper also must 
warn us agaist assuming a special sacramental presence 
and grace, prior to and apart from the sacramental 
action itself. We know of no presence of the body 
and blood of Christ either before or after the giv- 
ing and reception of the bread and wine with the 
words of distribution. Besides this, the doctrine that 
faith, given in answer to prayer, is assumed to precede, 
leads to the very doctrine repudiated by Luther that the 
child is baptized upon its faith, as well as to the Reformed 
conception of a faith given apart from and before the 
sacrament.” 


9 


3. What is the purpose and what the effect of Bap- 


tism? “It worketh forgiveness of sins, delivers from 
death and the devil and confers everlasting salvation on 
all who believe as the Word and promise of God declare.” 
(Luther’s Catechism). “By baptism the grace of God is 
offered, and that children are to be baptized, who, by bap- 
tism being offered to God are received into God’s favor.” 
(Augsburg Confession. Article 9). “Infants are to be 
baptized, because with baptism salvation [the universal 
grace and treasure of the Gospel] is offered” (Apology, 
Article 9. Book of Concord p. 173). “Baptism promises 
and brings victory over death and the devil, forgiveness 
of sin, the grace of God, the entire Christ and the Holy 
Ghost with His gifts” (Luther’s Large Catechism, Book 
of Concord, p. 471). Baptism then does not seal a 
faith already in the child. This would be good Calvinis- 
tic doctrine. This was the teaching of both Zwingli and 
Calvin. Calvinists baptize infants in order to seal a 
faith inherited from Christian parents. Lutherans bap- 
tize infants in order that, through this means of grace, 
faith and life may be imparted. An infant is a good sub- 
ject for baptism because it needs the grace of baptism, 
and will not resist the operation of such grace. The 
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statement in the prayer of the Formula that the child 
seeketh the gift of Baptism is untrue. No, it seeketh 
not, but it needeth. Yes, we baptize infants without pre- 
vious believing. We baptize in order that through bap- 
tism they may receive faith, which is the gift of God, of 
which Jesus is the author and finisher, and which Luth- 
erans believe is given through the means of grace to 
those who do not wilfully resist. Dr. Schuette says (p. 
248 of above named art.) : “We can safely say that bap- 
tism is the means of grace «ar «foxy, for infants and 
through it faith is implanted in the child.” 

Again we ask, how do the questions of the Formula 
harmonize with the Lutheran doctrine? Would not a 
plain, uninstructed person hearing them conclude that 
the baptizer agrees with Anabaptists, Zwinglians and 
Calvinists in predicating faith and holiness already in 
the child, which the baptism is to seal? Clearly then the 
plain import of the questions contradicts the Lutheran 
doctrine of original sin, as well as the doctrine of bap- 
tismal grace. 

4, And now let us inquire briefly into the idea and 
purpose of sponsorship. Dr. Schuette says (p. 292 of his 
Art.): “To the ancient Church already the sponsor was 
more than one who carried the child to baptism, stood in 
its place and became a witness of the baptism. This is 
shown by Hofling, who claims Tertullian as an authority, 
where he says (Sac. of Baptism, Vol. IT., p. 5) : With the 
demand of taking the place of the child the ancient 
Church combined the idea of a certain suretyship, she 
looked upon and treated the responsores as sponsores and 
fidejussores. Whoever brought a child to baptism be- 
came surety for the future instruction and training of the 
child. And this very point is the essential idea of spon- 
sorship in connection with baptism even to this day, at 
least in the Lutheran Church. Whatever else may have 
become combined with this attractive and useful institu- 
tion, the emphasis has always, among Lutherans, been 
laid on the above significance attached to it in the ancient 
Church. And this is right. And though the institution 
has been abused, it cannot be dogmatically perverted so 
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long as we keep our distance from the Romish figment of 
a sponsorial mediation or substitution of faith.” Then 
Dr. Schuette goes on to show how, in the sixth century, 
the idea of the substitution of the faith of the sponsor 
grew into the idea of a substitution of the faith of the 
Church, and, by a further evolution, there came in the 
erazy fancy [hirngespenst] of a spiritual relationship 
between sponsor and child, which again was evoluted into 
a physical reiationship and became a bar to marriage be- 
tween sponsor and child. 

The central idea and purpose of sponsorship therefore 
is not a mediating or substituting of faith for the child, 
but the providing of a pledge and surety that the germs 
of the new life implanted in baptism shall have the 
proper environment, fostering care, nurture and nourish- 
ment. It is Romish and not Lutheran to make the spon- 
sor a substitute for the child. The questions of the 
Formula pervert the true idea and purpose of sponsor- 
ship. 

5. We turn now to inquire into the purpose of a litur- 
gical form. As we have already seen the essence of bap- 
tism is the applying of water in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. The liturgical 
form connected with such administration of baptism is 
of human origin. Every Church form ought to 
make the nature and meaning of the sacramental act 
clear and impressive. Its purpose ought to be to in- 
struct, to remind, to admonish and to impress. Only 
thus can it edify, and if it is not so worded and arranged 
that it promctes the edification of the common people 
there is something wrong. If the wording in its plain 
and literal sense is in danger of setting forth false doc- 
trine, it is not liturgically correct. If the sentiment is 
not so simply and so clearly expressed that it cannot well 
be misunderstood it is not good Liturgics. If it requires 
long and labored glosses and explanations to guard it 
against conveying wrong ideas there is something seri- 
ously and dangerously wrong. If the same questions, 
expressed in the same words, are used in both the Form- 
ula for infant baptism and the Formula for adult bap- 
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tism and are to be understood in one sense in the former 
and in another in the latter, the first and fundamental 
principles of Liturgics are rudely violated. If the hearer 
is to take the questions in their literal sense in adult bap- 
tism and in aa anticipatory or prospective sense in infant 
baptism the form is liturgically indefensible. If the doc- 
trine of the Church is that children are born “without 
trust in God” and are baptized in order that they may 
receive this trust or faith, and the words of the form con- 
vey the idea tnat they have this trust or faith before bap- 
tism, and that they are baptized because they have it, 
what shall we say of such Liturgics in an authorized Lu- 
theran Formula? The Augsburg Confession, Art. 
XXIV, says: “for ceremonies are needed to this end alone 
that the unlearned be taught.” This is good doctrine 
and good Liturgics. The Formula offends against it in 
every question and in the first prayer. 

Dr. Schuette says on this point (p. 297 of his Article) : 
“We freely confess that every time we hear these ques- 
tions at the baptism of a child—for ourselves, we never 
use them—we cannot keep from speculating as to their 
meaning and fitness, and many scruples arise in our 
mind. And that others have the same experience is 
proven by the opposition which the questions have 
aroused from of old even to this time, and for this reason 
they never can obtain universal use in our Churches; on 
the contrary they are rapidly falling into disuse 
Better let this Formula be where it belongs, and use it 
for adult baptism. For this purpose it contains every- 
thing that truth and beauty and fitness and edification 
demand.” 

The venerable president of the Joint Synod of Ohio 
has thus expressed our sentiments and convictions. 

On these Liturgical principles what becomes of Dr. 
Jacobs’ conclusion that “the questions are mainly pro- 
spective?” They are put in the present tense. But 
they are to be understood in the future tense. The lit- 
eral sense is that the child now, before it is baptized, re- 
nounces and believes. But the congregation is to under- 
stand them as meaning that through baptism and after 
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baptism it will believe. We ask again, is this good Li- 
turgics? And if not, why retain the awkward and mis- 
leading form? Why not conform the form to the fact? 
Why not have and use a form that is clear, easily under- 
stood and edifying? Why retain what only a theologian 
can explain to himself and he only by laying into the 
questions a meaning which the words do not convey. Is 
a form that, to say the least, can be and has been seri- 
ously misunderstood, that can be and has been taken to 
teach false doctrine, that militates against all the princi- 
ples of good Liturgics, the only way to conserve all the 
benefits, blessings, comforts and helps that follow the de- 
liever through life from his baptism? Dr. Jacobs has 
set forth beautifully and forcibly what the believer has 
in and from his baptism. True, all true. Without a 
continuance and growth of the faith implanted through 
baptism, without a continued renunciation of Satan, the 
promises offered in baptism are not applied to him. Yes, 
Repentance is the Christian’s daily return to his bap- 
tism. Yes, the vital question is, Dost thou now believe? 
Hast thou kept the faith given thee in thy baptism? Yes, 
the baptismal font, standing in plain sight of the whole 
congregation, ought to be a sermon in stone. It does 
proclaim the faith there imparted. It does ask whether 
that faith has grown with the years and the opportuni- 
ties that the hearing and reading of the Word have given 
to unfold the contents of baptismal grace. But, if I 
brought nothing but my sin and need to the font, if no 
one could renounce or believe for me, if all that parents 
or sponsors could do for me was to carry me where this 
means of grace is administered, to pray that God would 
bless His own means to the healing of my poor sin-sick 
soul and to promise that they would do their part that 
the life there bestowed should be nourished and 
cherished, then truly God came first to me and dealt di- 
rectly with me. Then no one else can save me and I 
must give account of myself to God. Any Formula that 
might cast any doubt on these vital truths would greatly 
impair the solemn proclamation which they make that 
“every one must give an account of himself to God.” 
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6. And, now, in conclusion, let us glance at some of 
the results of an unclear, awkward and ambiguous form. 
Many of them have been anticipated. We quote again 
from Dr. Schuette (p. 296), “That our people are con- 
stantly exposed to the danger of false doctrine, on ac- 
count of these baptismal questions, is our firm conviction. 
When the common man hears a still unbaptized child 
questioned as to its faith, and gives assent to what the 
Church does and says, he must get the idea that the child 
has faith before and without baptism—an error that all 
our confessions condemn—even if by proper instruction 
he be preserved or dissuaded from this error, this does 
not excuse, much less justify, the use of the Formula. It 
should always promote the truth, or, at least, not hinder 
it. But if it is of such a kind that it gives occasion for 
error, it is certainly not to be justified.” 

It is one of the popular and dangerous errors of our 
day that children are innocent and good by nature, and 
have in them the germs even of all needed religion. This 
is indeed the foundation of the Froebel Kindergarten, 
which is the present-day idol of advanced thinkers and 
educators. The old Bibie and Church doctrine of origi- 
nal sin and inability to please God is everywhere spoken 
against. People readily put congenial meanings into the 
expressions used in Church. The danger from a mis- 
leading form of words, one that can easily be interpreted 
in a pelagianizing sense, is at present greater than ever 
before. The doctrines of sin, grace and the means of 
grace must be most scrupulously guarded. Whatever is 
in any way likely to give aid and comfort to the rational- 
ist or fanatic or other errorist should be rigidly avoided. 
The enemy will easily find the inconsistencies and weak 
places in the Church. 

A Swedish Lutheran pastor, whom we consider good 
authority, has informed us that the Church in Sweden 
was driven to drop the objectionable questions to the 
child in the Formula on account of the use made of them 
by the Baptists. And we can easily see how the wording of 
those questions would give a handle to all enemies of in- 
fant baptism. Dr. Krauth once said that the Calvinist 
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could not, in the long run, maintain himself against the 
Baptists. If this is true, and we believe it is proven by 
the trend of the Calvinistic Churches to-day, why should 
the Lutheran Church use a Formula that has a Calvin- 
istic sound? 

We conclude with another quotation from Dr. Schuette 
(p. 298). After quoting the Form of Concord, Epitome, 
10, he says: “From this it is clear that our churches 
have power to change or abrogate rites and ceremonies 
and on what grounds it may be done. Not to favor or 
please the enemies of the truth, not to offend or injure 
the weak in faith, but for the profit and good of common 
Christians it is to be done. In view of such principles 
and rules we see no reason why the objectionable ques- 
tions should not be abrogated. We know of no error that 
might be favored even in the least by such an abrogation. 
On the contrary, such a course would be a testimony 
against the false views and unscriptural doctrines, which, 
in the course of time, have been drawn from and con- 
nected with the questions. Let this form for infant bap- 
tism be dropped. Instead of it use one that will clearly 
express the truth that only by and through baptism the 
child becomes a believer and well pleasing to God. Thus 
not only will the true profit and glory of baptism be made 
prominent but we shall also have a weapon against all 
anabaptistic and fanatic sects which regard the unbap- 
tized children holy and blessed, and so bring contempt on 
this holy sacrament.” 





THE PASTORAL RELATION. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE PASTORAL RELATION. 
BY REV. A. L. DILLENBECK. 


The science of theology is divided into four parts, one 
of which is called Practical Theology. 

Practical Theology itself is divided into four parts, 
viz., Homiletics, Catechetics, Liturgics, and Poimenics 
(also called Pastoral Theology). To this is sometimes 
added and rightly so Church Polity. These are the tech- 
nical divisions. In plainer terms these divisions may be 
understood as follows: Homiletics deals with the work 
of preaching; Catechetics with the work of teaching; 
Liturgics with the work of worshipping; Church Polity 
with the work of administration; and Poimenics or Pas- 
toral Theology with the work of shepherding. It is with 
this last that we will have to do in this paper. 

Practical Theology differs from the other parts of 
Theology in a marked manner. It is the objectively ac- 
tive and ever present principle of religion. Exegetical 
Theology is both active and present but by nature is sub- 
jective—a work for the Spirit-enlightened mind. His- 
torical Theology deals with the past. Doctrinal or Sys- 
tematic Theology is but a statement of thought and be- 
lief. But it is left for Practical Theology, generally 
classed last, but by no means least, to treat of the active, 
present, and humanly-objective work of religion and 
faith. It sustains the same relation to the other parts 
of theology that good works sustains to faith. The last 
great command is obeyed, and the Great Commander 
pleased, and the Father of all glorified as the power of 
the Spirit of the Christian religion manifests itself 
through man to man in this its natural and logical outlet 
—the field of Practical Theology. 

Pastoral Theology as a branch of Practical Theology, 
Poimenics, or as we have chosen to call it—The Pastoral 
Relation,—we will notice under three heads: 
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a. Its Scriptural Basis and Definition. 

b. Its Historical Growth. 

c. Present Practice and Possibilities. 

There is abundant Scriptural foundation for the pas- 
toral relation or Poimenics. Indeed, the latter designa- 
tion is brought over bodily from the Greek to the Eng- 
lish. It is derived from the verb “poimaino” meaning 
“to feed a flock.” The second time that Jesus inquired 
about Peter’s love for Him, in reply to Peter’s answer 
He used this word in “Tend my sheep.” Peter in turn, 
writing to the elders of the Dispersion uses the term in 
“Tend the flock of God which is among you, exercising 
the oversight, not of constraint, but willingly according 
to the will of God.” To the Ephesian elders at Miletus 
Paul says, “Take heed unto yourselves and to all the 
flock, in which the Holy Spirit hath made you bishops, 
to feed the Church of the Lord.” In his letter to them 
he applies the term directly to the ministerial office. 
These are the only passages in the New Testament that 
establish and designate the pastoral relation as a part 
and a work of the ministerial office. They are sufficient. 
Were they not we might notice the Old Testament teach- 
ing in regard to this idea and draw from the offices of 
priest and prophet proof that this relation was intended 
to exist from the very beginning of God’s dealings with 
men, and that the man who has stood and spoken for God 
whether as priest or prophet has exercised the pastoral 
or shepherding function. As Christ has become priest 
and prophet for us, thus fulfilling both offices for all time 
and need, so have these offices given place to the office of 
the ministry in which the function of the old priestly and 
prophetic pastoral relation to humanity has been re- 
tained. So also the New Testament titles of episkopos, 
poimen, didaskalos, and presbuteros stand for the same 
relation that must be sustained by pastor to people. 

This relation, then, is “a function of the Christian min- 
istry supplementary to the preaching of the Word.” It 
is the work, labor, and instruction outside of the pulpit, 
study, and the class-room. It has been called “the most 
precious jewel in the office of the ministry.” Much of 
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what is taught in the other departments of theology is 
but to make the ministry the more thoroughly equipped 
for the exercise of this function. It is the care of souls 
and this term comes nearest, perhaps, to what the New 
Testament writers had in mind when they used the word 
poimaino. It finds its analogy not in the work of the 
teacher, but in that of the physician; not in pedagogy, but 
in medicine; not in methods of instruction, but in thera- 
peutics. It is not preaching; it is not teaching; it is not 
speaking with tongues; it is not wonder-working; it is 
not evangelization, although it may accomplish some of 
the ends desired in these worthy works. 

It is, in a peculiar way, none of these, yet in a strange 
way more than these, for it is the aftermath of the har- 
vest; the follow-up labor of the earnest soul-seeker and 
faith-builder ; it is the necessary climax to most Christian 
work either preceding regeneration or following it; it is 
the “perfecting of faith” by human agency. It is shep- 
herding people with that loving, tender and sacrificing 
care of the Eastern shepherd. And the beauty of the 
figure and the depth of its meaning thrills us as we un- 
derstand the shepherd life of the East and as we read 
the 23rd Psalm. This then is what we mean by the 
pastoral relation. 

The pastoral office developed in the early and medieval 
Church. Just what its duties were in the Apostolic Age 
we do not know. We know that Paul visited the 
churches he had founded; we know he counseled them 
and reproved them; we know he wrote them letters when 
he was unable to go in person. Peter, James, and John 
and undoubtedly others did the same. When ecclesiasti- 
cal history was written more in detail we learn more of 
the duties that were thought to inhere in the office. In 
the Canonical Law of the Church we early find a distinct 
definition of poimenics. It was known as “cura anima- 
rum” or the cure of souls. It has grown to be the care 
of souls. To my mind the word “cure” seems more de- 
scriptive of the meaning of the office. It is known by 
this name in the Roman and Anglican Churches, and is 
defined in their law as “the activity for the salvation of 
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immortal souls in a definite, prescribed locality exercised 
in conformity with the laws given by God and the Church 
and resting on legitimate commission.” 

There is a use for this phrase in our own Church, for 
the Lutheran Church recognizes the office just as much 
as these others, though perhaps we have not emphasized 
it in the way they have. Nevertheless there is a differ- 
ence between the Roman and the Evangelical view of the 
pastoral office. The Reformation principle is responsi- 
ble for most of that difference. This does not furnish 
an excuse for our negligence however in performing the 
duties of the office. 

The discharge of the duties of the pastoral cure has al- 
ways been according to the conception of the spiritual 
relation of the father to men. The Roman priest con- 
siders himself the organ and agent of the hierarchy, di- 
vinely appointed over the people which constitute his 
flock. He is the representative of his bishop as that 
bishop is of the pope, and the pope of Christ. Conse- 
quently, he believes himself empowered to exercise the 
functions of God over the souls of his flock, or such func- 
tions as do not conflict with the prerogatives and powers 
of bishop and pope. He is elevated above the laity and 
consecrated beyond all repeal. The discharge of his 
duties does not depend upon his personality, nor his re- 
ligious characteristics, nor his individual morality. Thus 
souls were cured ex opere operato. And that was all 
there was to it. The soul had to be cured in this way 
for, forsooth, was it not from God through the priest 
that ease of conscience was proffered? The only per- 
sonal matter was the confessional and that alas! often 
too personal. There was none of the personal love and 
sympathy so prevalent in the evangelical cure of souls. 
Mortal sins must be voluntarily confessed and all others 
if requested and eternal happiness depend upon formal 
forgiveness of the priest. Is it any wonder that the sin- 
loving soul found a welcome salve in this and the sin- 
hating soul no peace? Not thus are souls cured. 

The Reformation changed all this though not at once. 
It was sometime before Luther himself grasped the far- 
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reaching effects of his propaganda upon the function of 
the cural privilege. For a time even private confession 
was retained, but gradually it became voluntary entirely 
and so remains. The priesthood disappeared; so also 
the double standard of morality; and the sacraments 
were effective only in union with the Word and by faith. 

In 1550 at Geneva, Calvin introduced a custom which 
was to play a great part in pastoral work in his denomi- 
nation and to be a suggestive thought to others. This 
was “the regular and stated visitation at the home” by 
pastor and elder—a separate affair from the pastor’s 
social calls. This custom obtains to-day in many strict 
Reformed congregations. It was the beginning of Pro- 
testant pastoral work. 

And so there remain to-day in the Church two widely 
different conceptions of the pastoral duty and conse- 
quently two ways of setting about the “cure of souls.” 
The one is unscriptural, unlovely, formal, and altogether 
unsatisfactory. The other is a beautiful conception ef 
the power residing within the office of the Christ-like 
pastor, freighted indeed as it is with responsibilities 
which are nevertheless outweighed by the wonderful 
results possible to the earnest and sincere physician-pas- 
tor of souls. 

Then there is the narrow Roman conception of what 
constitutes the flock; only those in vital connection with 
the Church being considered members of the flock. Over 
against this is the modern idea of the extent of the pas- 
torate, that every man in soul-need has a claim upon the 
pastor for what he can do to heal him. Did not Jesus 
say, “Other sheep I have which are not of the fold; them 
also must I bring and they shall hear my voice, and they 
shall become one flock, one shepherd.” 

The qustion is, Is the need of men’s souls being met by 
Christian pastors to-day as it should be met? How much 
of soul-curing do we attempt to do outside of the pulpit? 
The pulpit will always remain as the great point of at- 
tack against unbelief and sin, but by the very virtue of 
its exalted place it cannot be very personal. The pas- 
toral visitation will give greatest opportunity for the 
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necessary personal work. How frequently do we, seeing 
a member of our flock sinning and continuing in sin, go 
and remonstrate, point out the error and the duty, and 
even rebuke if necessary? It is possible to work won- 
ders, if with the gentle shepherding love of the Master, 
we perform our duty along this line. And yet of all the 
work of the ministry there is no duty so much neglected. 
And with what direful results! 

There comes to us so often the sad sight of men and 
women once repentant, once earnestly endeavoring to fol- 
low the Savior, but now drifting away into sin after sin, 
stricken with that terrible disease of the soul. What 
shall we do? What can we do? With prayer we must 
know how to deal with each individual case and have the 
courage to apply the needed remedy of the Spirit. 

A knowledge of the body and disease is necessary. A 
pastor in one of our conferences is reading and studying 
medicine that he may know something of the disease in 
which the mind has such a large part to play and how to 
apply to the mind diseased the remedy of faith and trust 
and suggestion that no doctor of medicine can prescribe. 
This does not mean the Emmanuel Movement nor Chris- 
tian Science. 

A pastor recently related an incident of model pastoral 
soul-curing. A member of his church was in debt to an- 
other man not a member of this pastor’s church. The 
ereditor asked a number of times for that which was due 
him and after repeated failures was told that he need not 
ask again. But the creditor before placing the affair in 
a lawyer’s hands visited the pastor, explained the case 
and suggested that he use his influence to prevent an 
open rupture. The pastor called the negligent man to 
his home and stated the case to him and was told that it 
was none of his business at all. But the pastor ex- 
plained that it was some of his business and after some 
words of reproof and advice they knelt in prayer at the 
pastor’s suggestion and soon the man went home with 
apparently no change of heart. But the next day a tele- 
phone call from the man himself brought the welcome 
news that the debt was paid and also sincere words of 
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thanks to his pastor for saving him from such an evil 
course. 

In proportion as ministers exercise these privileges, 
yea, duties, will they be successful pastors; not alone in 
a visible way, but in a thousand-fold more successful 
way—in the Master’s sight. This is our relation to those 
under our care! This is our duty toward them, not only 
to preach, and marry and bury. Do we see it? Or do 
we let it pass idly by? Do we reason and persuade and 
plead? Do we reprove and rebuke? Or do we make 
the mistake of falling back upon our Lutheran belief in 
the efficiency of the Word and the Sacraments and forget 
the duty of those who administer them? 

It is said that there is something the matter with the 
ministry! That it no longer commands the respect and 
confidence of men! It is said that there is something 
the matter with that aggregation of Christian believers 
called the Church! That it no longer appeals to the 
masses and that it is losing ground! Is there anything 
the matter with us as a ministry and as a Church? If 
there is I believe it to lie right here in our failure to care 
for souls and to care enough for souls to be in anxiety 
over them and to be busy about their cure and care. “The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

Is there not a need in all our seminaries of a better 
preparation for this important work of the ministry? 
Has there not been recently all over the land some dis- 
satisfaction with the present theological curricula? And 
has not the dispute revolved about the very thing under 
discussion—the better preparation for better practical 
work? Small wonder either that this state of things 
exist. For instruction in the practical part of theologi- 
cal learning has too often been supplementary to other 
things very desirable and necessary. Or perhaps it has 
been left to the teachers in the other departments who, 
by the very nature of their work and because of the long 
years spent in preparation for that work—a time in 
which perhaps they paid little attention to the practical 
side of their work—ought not to be expected to instruct 
in this. This is coming to be a recognized need—per- 
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haps recognized now more than formerly because of the 
changing conditions of society. If, as Schaff says, three 
years ought to be given to the past deeds of the Church 
and Christianity, surely no less time ought to be given 
to the task of becoming acquainted with the present work 
and need and a study of the best means and methods to 
solve the problems of pastoral labor. They will come in 
the first years of the ministry and be more noticeable 
then because of their newness and will call, many of 
them, for instant decision. 

A pastor’s efficiency along this line will depend upon 
his life and character. Hence his relations in a social 
way to the community in which he lives will have a 
weighty influence upon his pastoral work. If he is no 
longer esteemed as a man of weight and bearing, having 
lost all dignity and all his respect for his holy office, his 
power in the pastoral relation will be a thing of the past. 
The same may be said of his domestic life. 

Perhaps one of the prime requisites for such work is 
tact. Tact has been called “a finer love.” It is just 
that; and until a loving tact softens and controls, the 
most zealous and eager mind and tongue will fail. Sim- 
ple manliness and transparent motive must be plainly 
visible. Clerical affectations and pompous assumptions 
no longer carry the weight they once possessed. The 
Master’s spirit must be of all places in the ministry dis- 
cernible here. 

What are the opportunities that are afforded the pas- 
tor for reaching his flock in this personal way? 

Some use the Preparatory Service in connection with 
the Sacrament and refuse to administer the holy feast to 
those who are in sin unrepentant and in need of pastoral 
discipline. It may work well among some people but it 
smacks too much of the Roman idea of the union of 
church discipline and the care of souls. Neither the 
Church nor its ministry is to be judged here upon earth 
to that extent. 

The written communication affords a very meager op- 
portunity. It has its use in the presenting to the people 
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some financial or benevolent or general scheme which 
might come under the head of pastoral work. 

But of all ways, the heart-to-heart talk, the face-to- 
face and eye-to-eye conversation has the most telling ef- 
fect. And this means pastoral visitation—the powerful 
weapon of the conscientious minister. Here in the home, 
or somewhere alone, the force of the gospel can be 
brought home to the soul. 

How often should a pastor call upon his people, is 
found to be an urgent and early question in every pas- 
tor’s life. The answer must be, whenever there is a 
special need—as in case of sickness or gross transgres- 
sion. In case of the very sick to call and in- 
quire every few days is not amiss. I do not believe that 
as a rule even a pastor should intrude upon the sick 
when the physician has forbidden entrance to all others, 
unless the sufferer has asked to see him and is in need of 
consolation that only the man of God can give. But 
when convalescence begins then there is a fine chance to 
press home the mercy of God. And sometimes a death- 
bed visit brings the departing one to the joys of the 
saved. Upon those of his flock, who are in no special 
need, a pastor should call just as often as his other work 
permits. “A house-going pastor makes a church-going 
people,” it is said, and it is probably true. 

Calling ought not to interfere too seriously with study 
work, and yet on the other hand a guard must be kept 
over studious inclinations else they will gradually usurp 
the other function. 

A card index of the families and members of the fami- 
lies in the Church and of those who consider themselves 
attached to it in even the slenderest way should be kept. 
and a record of calls made to tally with that. 

What shall be the theme of the visit or call? In case 
of the sick, shall death be spoken of? Yes, by all means. 
You will find that oftentimes the patient is anxiously 
waiting for a word of consolation or a word of leading. 
But it need not be couched in the terms of death and the 
grave. In times of pain and suffering, heaven with its 
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rest and joy and peace is a topic that will bring refresh- 
ing ease to the soul. This is not the rite of “extreme 
unction,” but a tender pointing of the soul to the blessed 
beyond. With the Christian sick and tired, and like 
Paul, “in a strait between two,” the pastor’s task is easy 
and gladsome. With the non-Christian, seriously ill, he 
has a glorious opportunity. Iam a believer in death-bed 
conversion. Who dares set the limit of human probation 
this side of the Almighty’s appointed place? Isn’t faith 
as justifying at the eleventh hour as at the first? Or at 
the fifth? Hence hesitate not to speak of the end of 
this life, and of the hereafter, to the unbeliever on his 
last bed of sickness. Your duty it is as a herald of the 
Gospel and as one who knows the value of the soul of man 
for which Christ died. 

The usual routine call upon the healthy unregenerate 
affords the same opportunity although perhaps not the 
last. Yet their souls need the saving blood of Christ ap- 
plied even though they seem in no immediate danger of 
death. Iam heartily not in favor of the pastoral call be- 
ing, or being called, a social call. Social calls may be 
and are necessary in some instances and localities, but 
there must be calls in which the souls are cared for and 
shepherded. I have little sympathy with the minister 
who pines to be a society man or perhaps a leader. If 
he is alive to his duties he will have no time. Of course 
the minister should be genial and cordial in all his rela- 
tions with his flock and the public. And he cannot af- 
ford to disregard the ordinary forms of politeness. But 
the continual chasing of the phantom “popularity” is apt 
to be a “stern chase and a long one.” The halo of minis- 
terial sincerity will be a sufficient passport to the recep- 
tion rooms of the society in which he is needed. 

Sometimes ministers ape “Puck,” “Judge” and “Life” 
in endeavoring to pun and joke and be funny. The re- 
sults are generally pitiful to behold. The minister as an 
entertainer is frivolously tiresome and soon transgresses 
the bounds of propriety as well as patience, losing op- 
portunity that is golden, his own dignity, and the esteem 
and sometimes the respect of others. 
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Not that the preacher should wear a long face, have no 
sense of humor, and not be pleasant and joyous! But 
let him leave the role of public entertainer to the lyceum 
representative, the vaudeville artist, and the comic 
weekly. 

True wit and humor, like the art of poesy, is born and 
is not a result of a theological education. If he is the 
natural possessor of such an inheritance his remunera- 
tion in the minister will not be commensurate with a 
talent that like Gray’s flower, is “born to blush unseen 
and waste its fragrance on the desert air,” in the holy 
office. Mark Twains and Bill Nyes ought not to be min- 
isters of the Gospel. 

Neither are we saying that the minister should not be 
a good conversationalist, and that a wide reading and an 
open and observant mind should not be cultivated for 

his end. But we plead for the pastoral call that is a call 

worthy of the name and the time expended, one in which 
something more than the weather, or the latest news in 
town is made the theme of conversation. We plead for 
the pastoral call in which the spiritual needs of the indi- 
vidual are foremost in the pastor’s mind. And we pray 
for the necessary faith and strength in the heart of the 
ministry to give it courage to correct and console, to re- 
prove and comfort, to rebuke and encourage. 

And then if there exist no such special needs at the 
time of the pastoral visit there always remains the duty 
and the privilege of worship with the family. The peo- 
ple of old used to expect this more than the people of to- 
day. This is due to the gradual dropping of the custom 
by the ministry of later years. I believe there is a large 
place unfilled in the relation Lotween pastor and people, 
a chord unstruck, and a tie unused when there is no 
prayer offered by the pastor while calling. The praying 
pastor points the way to prayer, calls down the blessings 
of heaven upon the home, and opens up a way for the 
Gospel into the heart of the family that can be opened by 
no easier method. 

Now of course there are all kinds of things that will 
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hinder this scheme of work. But I believe they are capable 
of being overcome. Oftentimes the intention of the call is 
destroyed by others present who are not of the family. 
This need not cause the prayer to be omitted. But 
things of a more private nature will be left for another 
time. 

The best results of this work appear when the entire 
family is present. But this is a difficult thing to bring 
about in many cases, and in some few entirely impossi- 
ble. The changing conditions of home life have been re- 
sponsible to a great degree for the decadence of the pas- 
toral call. And it is a distressing condition of American 
life. It is having a terribly destructive effect upon the 
ties that bind the family together and also upon the ties 
that hold people to their God and the Church. Someone 
is always away at work or at business or in pleasure; 
the commuter departs early and returns late; the chil- 
dren are at school in the nearby town, leaving early in 
the morning and returning on a late train; father, or 
mother, or son, or daughter is home perhaps only on Sun- 
day and then does not want to leave even to come 
to church. And so when you are ready to call, conditions 
are not very propitious. Your time will not find them 
ready for a pastoral call and their time will be inconve- 
nient for you. This will be especially true if you are in 
the cities. It is noticeable in rural regions. The 
only solution is to do as our mission pastors do, cast aside 
all thoughts of convenience and call when it will count. 
Rather than call merely socially and fruitlessly, wasting 
time, make it pay. Give the family to understand that you 
want them all home. Make an engagement in advance. 
What we have said is to be taken generally and applicable 
to a settied pastorate. There are exceptions to al! rules 
and a mission charge and the first call in a new parish 
probably demand special calling. But even the first call 
for the sake of forming an acquaintance can be made an 
event of much importance, and information that it is 
necessary to have, be secured that could be secured in 
other ways only after some time and trouble. We believe 
that a calling card after the following fashion and used 
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only on the first visit would result in a mass of knowledge 
and a grasp of conditions within the parish that would 
save a vast amount of time. 


Baptized 

Confirmed 

In good standing 

Ce rr er re 


Contribute to the Lord’s work? ............. 
Current expenses 
Benevolence 
Many say they have no time for this work! That the 
sermon and the study demand so much time that there is 
none left! Or that work along civic and reform lines 
leaves no time! To say nothing of mistaking baser 
metal for gold which such a course certainly illustrates, 
we will find that the more pastoral work we do up to a 
certain amount, the more time is saved in the study. We 
may feel tired and exhausted, and homiletically dry and 
undecided about the next Sunday’s sermons, not knowing 
which way to turn, but after a pastoral call of the kind 
that we have been speaking about, we will return to the 
study full to the brim of sermonic subject matter, the 
need of the people for a certain phase of the Gospel, and 
ample illustration. 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 
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SOME FACTS RELATED TO THE NUMBER OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


BY PROFESSOR LUTHER A. FOX, D.D. 


For several years there has been uneasiness in eccle- 
siastical circles because of the small number of candi- 
dates for the ministry. It has been said that the num- 
ber is steadily growing less. The statement is so positive 
and persistent that many of us came to believe it. But if 
we examine the records as found in our Lutheran Year 
Book we will find that it is not true of the Lutheran 
Church in America. Not a single Seminary has less 
than it had twenty-five years ago. The number of Semi- 
naries has increased. In some of the older ones the in- 
crease has been slow, but there have been constant 
gains in the enrollment, in all of them. But the state- 
ment must have a basis somewhere in truth or it would 
not have gained such general credence and currency. It 
is true when we take the whole number of denominations 
throughout our country. It is true also if we take the pro- 
portion to the whole body of students of the various lit- 
erary institutions. The number of young men preparing 
for the ministry compared with the entire number is rela- 
tively less than it was a half or even a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

But whether the number is less or not it is certainly 
true that there is a need of more ministers. The appeal 
of the Master, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that he 
send laborers into the harvest,” is as strong to-day as it 
has ever been in the history of the Church. If the num- 
ber were doubled or even tripled every five years for a 
century there would be still a need for more. Why then 
is not the supply equal to the need? The question is of 
grave significance, and its true answer is of vital im- 
portance. 
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But on the threshold of our inquiry we meet the fact 
that the supply of ministers is about equal to the present 
demand. The dean of one of the largest and most im- 
portant of our theological seminaries said that their 
enrollment corresponds with the calls that came from 
the churches, and that he had ceased to be depressed 
when the junior class fell below the average. There is . 
in all the denominations a large number of unemployed 
ministers. Many of these are idle because they are in- 
efficient. They lack the necessary gifts or are disquali- 
fied by eccentricities. But many of them are good and 
able men and would be glad to work if they could find 
fields offering a living salary. Those of us who have no 
desire to change think that there is plenty of room for 
more men, but if the time should come that a change is 
necessary we would think we have too many. We have 
now as many as the churches are ready to employ. Our 
pastorates stand vacant, not because we can not find the 
men, but because ministers can not live even in the plain 
style found in most of our parsonages on the salaries. In 
the Southern Church at least most of the resignations 
are because of the wholly inadequate income. Young 
men are not eager to prepare themselves for a work and 
then after seven years of preparation find that there is 
no demand for them. The old cry for faith is hushed 
by common prudence. A minister without a call at forty 
years of age finds himself unfitted for any other kind of 
work. The former field of teaching by the new and con- 
stantly changing methods is closed against him. If he 
has not inherited wealth he has no capital, and he is shut 
out of business. There is nothing that he can do. Some 
ministers confronting this danger have accepted business 
opportunitiesthat they believed were providentially open- 
ed to them before they were left adrift. It would be easy 
to give the names of men who were filling prominent pul- 
pits at the time of their retirement. There is also the pos- 
sibility of old age when the infirmity of years makes it im- 
possible to discharge the duties of even a small pastor- 
ate. There may be no loss of pulpit power but that is 
only half of what is rightly demanded of every pastor. 
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In some churches there is an established fund for dis- 
abled ministers. In the Episcopal Church in Virginia 
the pension for each beneficiary is four hundred dollars, 
but if rents are to be paid out of it the limit is little above 
starvation. In many parts of our Church there is not 
that scanty provision. Is it strange that our young men 
are slow in entering a field where they must encounter 
such grave possibilities? We will have more ministers 
just as soon as the Churches are ready to support them 
and provide for them when they are disabled or take care 
of their families if they die in the midst of their work. 
Those who realize the need of the Church ought to begin 
their work at this point rather than in creating new semi- 
naries or in endowing chairs beyond the pressing require- 
ments of the higher standards of theological training. 

Business men know that if the plant is enlarged and 
the output is increased beyond the demand of the trade 
an assignment is inevitable. The wisest policy of the 
Church is to increase the demand and equip the semi- 
naries to meet it. The inadequate salaries ought to be 
increased, new missions ought to be established and the 
seminaries so enlarged as to meet the call for thoroughly 
educated men. Here in America this work should take 
precedence of the expansion of the foreign mission field. 

One of the reasons assigned for the small number of 
ministerial students is that our young men are attracted 
by the increasing business opportunities. There are 
more business fields and more professional! vocations than 
there were a half century ago. The universities are add- 
ing new professional departments. Educated young 
men are in demand in business circles and the demand is 
increasing. There are new possibilities of accumulating 
large wealth. Our age is commercial. The evident am- 
bition among us is to get rich. Fifty years ago the 
prominent men in every community were the preacher, 
the lawyer and the physician. But interests have 
changed. They are now overshadowed by the rich men 
of the place. Not culture but money decides one’s place 
in the social rank. Then Moses D. Hoge in Richmond, 
Va., B. M. Palmer in New Orleans, La., John Bachman in 
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Charleston, S. C., Gardner Spring in New York, H. M. 
Boardman in Philadelphia, John G. Morris in Baltimore, 
were among the very first citizens in their respective 
cities. Now it is the multi-millionaire who fills the pub- 
lic eye. Instances might be multiplied from every sec- 
tion. The old order still lives in more retired and rural 
places but even there it is rapidly dying out. The change 
is not due to the fact that the pulpit and bar are now 
filled by inferior men. There are just as able men in 
each of the professions as there were then. If the publish- 
ed discourses of the two periods be compared the balance 
in ability is in favor of the more recent. There may be less 
rhetoric but there is more thought. If a man of the genius 
of Henry Ward Beecher were in New York to-day, and al- 
lowed himself no more latitude than Mr. Beecher did, he 
would not be nearly so conspicuous as Mr. Beecher was. 
The published sermons of Beecher are not any more in 
demand than those of Parkhurst and Hillis. Ambitious 
young men see that wealth is the most promising road to 
distinction and power. The glitter of gold and the siren 
voice of wealth are seducing many of our young men into 
money making. Polytechnic and business schools have 
come into existence and prove themselves strong competi- 
tors of institutions of learning. The cry “education for 
vocation, education for efficiency” is catching. Some 
young men who might have been preachers under other 
conditions are going into secular life. There is force in 
this reason for the smaller number of candidates for the 
ministry but perhaps it has been overestimated. It 
ought to apply equally well to the bar and the medical 
profession. But these two have not been affected. The 
medical and law schools are full. Young men in each find 
it difficult to secure a location. The standard of education 
in the schools of each is being raised. The examinations of 
State Boards have been made stricter. It may be in the 
interest of greater efficiency but it is also in the interest 
of men in the professions. It is to prevent competition 
and the lowering of the rewards so that only men of in- 
ferior ability will enter them. Many lawyers leave the 
practice and enter those forms of business closely related 
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to the law. But the attractions of business and the dif- 
ficulties in the professions have not diminished the num- 
ber of young lawyers and young doctors. Why then 
should they affect so much the number of young minis- 
ters? This reason has manifestly been over-emphasized. 
So far as it has been effective it is a real gain to the 
Church. The young man animated by the spirit of am- 
bition either of distinction or of accumulating large 
wealth is not fit to be a minister. The Church does not 
want in its pulpit any man who does not feel as Paul felt 
when he said “Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel.” A 
man who is not burdened with a sense of responsibility 
for the spiritual welfare of his fellow men ought not to 
be intrusted with the care of souls. If a minister is gov- 
erned by any selfish motive he is an incubus upon the 
Church. If his main purpose is to save men from eco- 
nomic and social evils he ought to resign the ministerial 
office and go into the service of associated charities. The 
Apostles had deacons appointed to look after the widows 
that they might be free to convince the world of sin, of 
righteousness and of a judgment to come. ‘The true 
preacher carries with him into his work a deep sense of 
the awful evil of sin and the greatness of the salvation 
through Jesus Christ. If the Church has suffered any 
loss of candidates from the lack of piety in her young 
men it should be put down among the gains. If the num- 
ber of ministers should ever fall below the real demand 
the prime cause will be the diminishing piety among its 
young people. 

Our supply of ministers comes chiefly from four differ- 
ent sources. The first is the Christian home. A large 
majority of our ministers formed their life purpose un. 
der the influences of pious homes. Mothers like Hannah 
have dedicated their sons to the sanctuary and the boys 
grew up without ever considering any other calling. As 
the religious life of the home declines the supply of min- 
isters diminishes. It is not so much family worship, im- 
portant as that is, as family living that moves young men 
to devote themselves to the work of the Church. The 
second source is the Sunday School. Its influence ought 
to be strong but it is not easy to trace it. Not many 
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of our ministers attribute the impressions that led them 
to their final decision to the Sunday School. Their im- 
pulses may have been strengthened but were not origi- 
nated by it. There is reason to fear that its contribution 
is small, and if it should prove to be true there must be 
some serious defects in our Sunday School methods. The 
third source is the pastors. This ought to be one of the 
richest. The pastor has peculiar opportunities to know 
the natural gifts of the boys, to select those who are best 
fitted for the ministry, and to shape their life courses. 
If he is skillful in feeding the lambs he is in special touch 
with them and they love and trust him. He understands 
the best methods of approaching each one of them. He 
sees them frequently and need not press the subject at 
any one sitting. A word now and then is most effectual. 
The incidental, rather than persistent persuasion, makes 
the deepest impression. It is interesting to hear minis- 
ters tell of the little things that fixed their decisions. As 
an example, a minister who has recently died said that 
Dr. Bittle laid his hand on his head when he was a little 
child and said, “One day you will be a preacher.” 
Through all the great difficulties of getting an education, 
the great discouragements he encountered and the solici- 
tations of friends and the opportunities of business he 
could not get rid of the idea that he ought to preach. 
Some pastors do not appreciate this opportunity nor 
realize its responsibility. The fourth source is the col- 
leges. Some years ago the number of young men who 
dedicated themselves to the pulpit while they were in col- 
lege was large. The revival meetings held among the 
students by Dr. Keller, Dr. Sprecher, Dr. Bittle, Dr. Con- 
rad and some others swelled our clerical roll. If we 
should think of returning to the revival method we must 
remember that the times so changed during the life time 
of most of these men that their later efforts were failures. 
The colleges to-day can claim very few. The undenomi- 
national schools furnish none at all. The great body of our 
ministerial students go to college with the great aim in 
life already formed. But not all of these enter the min- 
istry. Some come to a better acquaintance with their 
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powers and find that they are lacking in those qualities 
which are necessary to a successful ministry and wisely 
select some other vocation. But a much larger number 
change because they have lost faith in the Bible and with 
that their interest in religion. They no longer want to 
be ministers, and as honest men they go into secular pur- 
suits. James Lane Allen in his Reign of Law has drawn 
the picture of far more students than we like to believe. 
The colleges make them spiritual wrecks. The univer- 
sities and colleges are called centers of learning. They 
are more. They are the sources of public opinion. The 
scepticism in them percolates through the press down to 
the masses. Its effect is felt in our church life and in 
our family religion. The Bible is no longer among the 
people at large the highest authority. Our temperance 
speakers do not quote it, as the old-time orators did, but 
base their arguments upon physiological and social rea- 
sons. Here is the real ground for the diminished influ- 
ence of the pulpit. If there is a falling off in the number 
of candidates for the ministry we make no mistake if the 
greatest cause be ascribed to our higher literary institu- 
tions. There are more immediate and direct causes, but 
they are only secondary. 

The ministry is essential to the work, indeed to the 
very existence of the Church. The kind of education its 
young people are receiving is of vital importance to it. 
If the higher education is anti-religious it will not be 
many years before the halls of our theological seminaries 
will be vacant and the pews of our churches will be 
empty. Our education is rapidly becoming scientific, the 
cultural is being crowded out by the practical, the hu- 
manities by natural science, the spiritual by the material. 
The methods of natural science are being carried into de- 
partments where they are not practicable. Philosophy 
is depreciated and religion is discarded. Ethics, sociol- 
ogy, psychology, aesthetics, and even history are reduced 
to the plane of natural law. The biological law of evolu- 
tion is made a canon of investigation and criticism. It is 
asserted that man is a product of that law, that not only 
his body with its anatomy and physiology, but also his 
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mind, his conscience, his religion, his social organiza- 
tion, his philosophy, his science and every thing about 
his life, has been evolved from some primal germ away 
back in the geological ages. It is the business of science 
to trace that process, and to show us how each one of us 
came to be what we are under the combined influence of 
matter, physical force and heredity. In psychology the 
great problem as stated by G. H. Lewis “is, as a section 
of biology, to develop all physical phenomena from one 
fundamental process in one vital tissue. The tissue is 
nervous; the process is a grouping of several units.” 
That is the problem upon which scientific psychology is 
now working. Sociology has grown up in the atmos- 
phere of evolution. Giddings in his Elements of Sociol- 
ogy assumes it. He says, “There is hardly a single fact in 
the whole range of sociological knowledge that does not 
support the conclusion that the race was social before it 
was human, and that its social qualities were the chief 
means of developing its human nature.” Scientific his- 
tory is not so much an investigation of facts as they are 
as a determination of them as they had to be under the 
law of evolution. It reminds us of the old a priori phi- 
losophy which did not ask what the world is but how the 
world had to be, and when the theory did not agree with 
the fact they did not revise the theory but denied the 
fact. This new scientific method has been applied most 
vigorously to sacred history. Dr. Henry Preserved 
Smith in his Old Testament History claims to have used 
only historical canons of investigation and protests 
against being charged with any evolutionary bias. But 
his selection of authorities and of facts seems to us to be 
arbitrary. For example he has found some eponyms 
and upon that fact alone he asserts that Judah, Reuben, 
Benjamin were only names of tribes and the twelve 
sons of Jacob were invented to account for these names. 
And if that be true of the twelve it was true of Jacob and 
of Abraham. He accepts some of the statements of J., E. 
and P as authentic but rejects others that seem to be 
equally accredited. We accept his protest, but the au- 
thorities whom he follows, whose principles he adopts 
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and whose results he endorses drew their criticism from 
the Darwinian philosophy, just as the Tiibingen school 
did from the philosophy of Hegel. We want to maintain 
the historic attitude. If we are to make progress we 
must have it. But we want to know upon what philoso- 
phy the historic criticism rests and from what sources it 
draws its principles of investigation. In all departments 
science professes to deal only with facts but it gives out 
theories and while condemning philosophy tries to be- 
come itself the universal and final philosophy. Evolution 
as a biological law is accepted as an established fact in 
every scientific circle, and churchmen may just as well 
recognize it. If it is to be re-examined, as it may be, it 
is not our work. But evolution is not a force; it is only 
a method. It is only the uniform way in which vital 
force has built up the organic world. Science does not 
know the ultimate ground of that force. Evolution, 
then, is not ultimate, and scientific men may just as well 
admit it. 

Natural science is the investigation of the material 
world. Its business is to discover, verify and systema- 
tize physical facts. It discovers the laws governing these 
facts and gives us the power of controlling them in our 
service. Here its achievements are wonderful and we 
can not be too profoundly appreciative. Many of the 
most important elements of civilization are its gifts. We 
are very far from any desire to depreciate its invaluable 
service. It has broadened our sphere of knowledge. It 
has given us profounder conceptions of the greatness of 
God. It has illuminated some of the pages of Scripture. 
We are indebted even to the higher critics, for they have 
given us clues to some of the problems of our sacred his- 
tory. But this success has intoxicated science. It at- 
tempts to solve the riddle of the universe. It refuses to 
recognize that great body of truth that lies outside of its 
sphere. It arrogates to itself the sole claim to knowl- 
edge. It depreciates everything that cannot be reduced to 
its tests by calling it tradition and faith. The terms are 
intended as stigmas. Religion and creeds and worship 
are ridiculed as the amusements of weaklings. The 
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truths of the past are discounted. The gains made by 
the fathers, by which the present become possible, are 
discarded. The professors who have not thrown them- 
selves with reckless abandon into the radical stream of 
new thought are regarded as fossils. It has secured 
possession of most of our schools. This scientific fad in 
education compels us to defend.the place of culture, phi- 
losophy and religion in the college curriculum. The 
public press, an index of current opinion, is beginning to 
demand the abolition of the classics and the substitut- 
ing of industrial branches. Can science furnish a com- 
plete “education.” Can it equip one for life? Can it 
furnish the spiritual teachers which the world needs? 
Science has to assume the fact of life. It calls it 
“vital force,” “vital principle,” “transmuting cell power,” 
but denies that it is an entity. Huxley says that “to 
speak of vitality as anything but a name of a series is as 
absurd as if one were to speak of the horology of a clock.” 
Time keeping is a function of mechanism, and vitality 
must then be a function of organism. But vitality in- 
stead of being the product of the cell, the physiological 
unit, is the cause of it. This strange vital force gets in 
among the chemical forces and uses them but persistently 
and stubbornly refuses to be ranked among them. Every 
attempt to entrap it has ben eluded. Scientists have tried 
to explain it by the doctrine of the correlation of forces. 
Matter falling from a higher plane lifts the matter of the 
lower to a higher level. Le Comte illustrates it by the 
yeast plant. That plant decomposes sugar into alcohol 
and carbonic acid, and that furnishes the force by which 
it grows. But this does not explain vital force. The 
life is already in the yeast plant, and we are not asking 
about the material which that life uses in building up its 
organism, but about the origin of life itself. The falling 
of sugar into alcohol and carbonic acid does not generate 
life. Science knows nothing of any kind of life that does 
not come from life. We must not allow ourselves to be 
deceived by figures of speech and ambiguous phrases into 
believing that axiom of biology, “life comes from life,” 
has become antiquated. Science assuming that life is a 
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function of the organism denies its existence after the 
disruption of the organism. It denies a future life to 
man. But as it knows nothing about its origin it has no 
right to a judgment as to its destiny. If we have evi- 
dences of our immortality not drawn from science it is 
entitled to no opinion about it. Science knows a great 
deal more about vital processes, the way in which life 
behaves, than the common people but they know as much 
about the real nature of life as the greatest scientist. 
Here is a great fundamental fact that belongs to the 
realm of “faith.” 

Mind is another great fact that evades science. Physi- 
ological psychology is studied in a laboratory like chem- 
istry and physics. It has taught us something of the 
physical conditions under which mind acts. It has meas- 
ured the time required to get a response to stimuli. 
By the assistance of surgery it has located a number of 
cerebral organs. It helps us to explain the laws of sug- 
gestion and memory. It has cleared up some mysteries. 
It has much more to teach about the physical organs of 
the mind. But it has not been able to reach the mind 
itself. It may possibly be able to show us the nerve 
tremor but not the sensation. It has not made the slight- 
est approach towards bridging the chasm between the 
molecular movement in the nerve and the feeling as it 
emerges in consciousness. It knows nothing of the en- 
tity that responds to the stimulus, that co-ordinates the 
sensations, that remembers and thinks,—that entity that 
uses the brain. The mind can not be weighed and meas- 
ured and science refuses to admit that it is any kind of 
substance. Consciousness, through which all scientific 
observations and thought must pass, is reduced to a mere 
stream of thought or feeling with a halo of relations 
around the thought which is called a fringe. This is the 
definition given by William James and is universally ac- 
cepted by scientific psychologists. Consciousness is a sub- 
jective process. It is a stream of thought and feeling but 
with nothing thinking, nothing feeling. Even Jerusalem 
in his conservative Introduction to Philosophy says, “But 
it is characteristic of our mental life as we experience it 
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in our consciousness that we never know it except as an 
event, an occurrence.” If consciousness is nothing more 
than a stream conscious of itself there is no self. Sub- 
stance and self are mere names without corresponding 
realities. This is the logical, the necessary conclusion of 
science. It contradicts two primary truths of conscious- 
ness without which there can be no rational thought. It 
asks us to believe that there can be thinking and feeling 
when there is nothing that feels and thinks and that self 
is a mere fiction. Berkeley when away from his study 
believed in material things as we naive people do, and the 
scientist away from his laboratory is conscious of him- 
self as a distinct personality and “as ready to defend his 
rights as the poor slave of unscientific traditionalism. 
Our personality with its circle of truths, among the most 
important in the range of thought, lies outside of the field 
of science and belongs to the sphere of “faith.” 

Another great fact is the existence of God. Science 
can not persuade or force God to get under the micro- 
scope, nor place himself within the range of the tele- 
scope, nor get into the retort, nor come under any of the 
special categories of physics, and it says there is no God. 
It can not catch the finger of God in the administration 
of the world, and it says there is no providence. It sees 
everywhere the reign of law, and it denies that there 
ever was or can be a miracle or any benefit in prayer. In 
the chain of evolution it thinks there can be no revela- 
tion, and it scoffs at the doctrine of inspiration. With- 
out a God, without providence, without a miracle, without 
prayer and without a revelation, religion has grown up 
out of human weakness and lives as a superstition that 
men have not yet outgrown. The Church must be turned 
into a socialistic organization and become a benevolent 
society. The ministry must be tolerated yet awhile to 
form the bridge for the transmission of the age of faith 
to that of knowledge. It must be filled by inferior men 
in whom the hereditary taint of religion still hinges. 
This is what strict science leads to and must be accepted 
upon purely scientific principles. Given a steam engine 
and a clear track if we confine ourselves to the question 
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what, we have no need of a manufacturer or inventor. 
Given a world with its matter and laws, as long as we 
confine ourselves to the facts of mere physics and do not 
ask why, we have no need of God. This was the case of 
Laplace and of Darwin near the close of his life. But 
men have always as soon as they begin to think asked 
not only about the what but also about the how and the 
why. They will always ask these questions and insist 
upon an answer. Science rules them out as unscientific 
and impertinent but that does not hush the cry of the hu- 
man heart. We want to know our origin and our des- 
tiny. Science tells us we were evolved out of a gregari- 
ous ape-like species of animals. But we are not satisfied. 
We want to know how that brute became man. We want 
to know also the ground of religion. We are told it had 
its source in animism and that it was rooted in dreams. 
But we want to know why it persists long after men have 
learned the nature of a dream. Here are the facts about 
religion, as natural to man as society, and about the ex- 
istence of God. They are the center of a great mass of 
truth, about which science is dumb. Faith only can 
reach them. Unless faith leaves its own sphere it can- 
not meddle with science and scientific men as mere sci- 
entists are impertinent when they meddle with theology. 
This broad statement will challenge criticism and needs 
like other general rules some limitations and qualifica- 
tions, but the idea that lies behind it is true. Mr. Hux- 
ley was one of the highest authorities of his age in phi- 
losophy but when he made himself merry over “the hog 
story” of the Gospel he became himself ludicrous among 
scholars. He knew all that was known about insanity 
but he knew nothing about demoniacal possession. The 
maniac had all the symptoms of mania but Mr. Huxley 
did not know that these could not be produced by some 
other than the ordinary causes. As a scientist eighteen 
hundred years after the event he was not authorized in 
setting up his opinion against the great Physician who 
treated the case, nor in calling into question the testi- 
mony of the numerous eye-witnesses embodied in the 
common tradition of that period and preserved to us by 
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the Synoptists. Mr. Edison is the greatest of our practi- 
cal electricians. He is a recognized authority on the sub- 
ject of electricity. Electricity may resuscitate suspended 
animation but it can not resurrect the dead. It cannot 
quicken dead matter. It has nothing to do with a future 
life. Mr. Edison was transcending his sphere as a scien- 
tist when he said that the soul is annihilated at death. 
The opinion of Chief Justice White has great weight in 
matters of Constitutional Law, but only that of an intel- 
ligent citizen in regard to other things. If he were 
asked about a subsidy for the beet business his answer 
would be important, but if asked about the best method of 
beet culture he would as a jurist decline to give any 
opinion. If the dean of any of our theological seminaries 
were asked about the theological significance of the case 
of the epileptic demoniac at the foot of the Mount of 
Transfiguration his opinion would receive respectful at- 
tention, but not about the causes, pathology and treat- 
ment of epilepsy. The maxim of Apelles, “Shoemaker 
stick to your last,” can be wisely applied to both scientist 
and theologian. If it had been better observed there 
would have been less conflict between science and re- 
ligion. 

There are, therefore, great departments of most im- 
portant truth from which natural science is excluded. 
Yet science and faith are not absolutely independent of 
each other. The world is a unit. All truth is related. 
Science and faith may be mutually helpful. Science does 
furnish facts about nature to faith, and faith may give 
science principles for the interpretations of the wider 
bearing of its facts. Faith’s conception of God saves 
science from the absurdity of the doctrine of chance in 
explaining the adjustment of means to ends found every- 
where in the organic world. Faith’s doctrine of final 
causes helped Clark Maxwell to understand the nature of 
atoms. Science without faith deals only with a meaning- 
less universe. Muller speaking as a scientist could for- 
cast as its ultimate end absolute darkness and death. 
Kepler with the light of faith could “trace God’s thoughts 
after him.” Science without faith’is pessimistic in its 
final outlook. Faith gives it whatever gleams of opti- 
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mism it enjoys. There is a theistic as well as an atheis- 
tic doctrine of evolution. Faith may accept the bio- 
logical law of evolution as God’s method of building up 
the world and be enriched by it. Along with sober science 
it should willingly admit it as a working hypothesis, a 
guide in investigation. It is ready to adopt it as an un- 
questioned fact as soon as it is a scientifically established 
fact. There is a religious science as well as an anti-reli- 
gious science. There is a liberal science, recognizing the 
fact of the super physical and supernatural, as well as a 
narrow science that rejects or discounts everything that 
cannot be brought under its methods. There is a broad 
culture in education that includes the entire man and a 
practical training that contracts man into a mere money- 
making machine. It is of supreme importance to the 
Church and indeed to every department of society to 
know the kind of education our young men and our young 
women are getting in our literary institutions. Is it re- 
ligious or anti-religious, is it atheistic or is it Christian? 
No more serious question can be asked in regard to the 
future of the Church of our country and of our civiliza- 
tion. 

Thomas Jefferson applied his doctrine of the separa- 
tion of Church and State to education. As there is to be 
no religious test of officers in the government, so there is 
to be none of the teachers in the State schools. He estab- 
lished the University of Virginia on that principle. There 
was no provision made even for morning prayers in its 
schedule. There is a university chaplain to-day but he 
is supported with the permission of the university au- 
thorities by four co-operating denominations. This uni- 
versity was one of the three things of which Jefferson 
was proudest. According to Jefferson’s educational 
scheme the State is to control the entire educational work 
within its territory and all religion is to be rigidly ex- 
cluded from the curriculum. This Jeffersonian doctrine 
has been rapidly gaining acceptance throughout our 
whole country during the last few decades. The State 
universities as the head and completion of the educational 
system are seeking through legislation and other influ- 
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ences so to dominate the educational work as to shut out 
all denominational institutions. The other idea of the 
exclusion of religion from education has secured even 
wider acceptance. There are devout Christian teachers in 
undenominational schools. For the sake of the country 
and of the Church we are exceedingly glad of the fact. 
But what guarantee have we in regard to their succes- 
sors? The doctrine of academic freedom has become 
very popular. Under that principle a teacher may incul- 
cate the gravest infidelity and the rankest socialism with 
impunity. It is a very dangerous educational heresy. 
What right has man to use trust funds for any other pur- 
pose than that for which they were given? If the Bap- 
tists have endowed the school for the inculcation of the 
principles of the Baptist Church it would be the violation 
of a trust for a man holding a chair in it to teach pedo- 
baptism, yet if he were dismissed the anathema of the 
public would be heaped upon the institution because it 
prevented academic freedom. James Woodrow was dis- 
missed from the Theological Seminary of Columbia, S. 
C., and Dr. Alexander Winchell from Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity because they taught a doctrine of evolution contra- 
dicting what the authorities regarded as fundamental 
tenets of the institutions. The secular press denounced 
the authorities for their narrowness and Andrew D. 
White held them up in his Conflict of Science and The- 
ology to everlasting infamy. With such a doctrine pre- 
valent in the public mind what safeguard has the Church 
that the faith of its educated young people will not be un- 
dermined by an anti-Christian science? In 1831 Dr. Thos. 
Cooper, the President of S. C. University, was impeached 
by the Legislature of the State for the baleful influence 
of his religious scepticism. The facts were established 
but he was acquitted by the University Board. No Legis- 
lature of any State would to-day entertain a proposition 
to impeach any teacher in the State schools for any reli- 
gious opinion whatever. This academic liberty has 
grown in some sections into an intolerance of religion. 

In an educational conference in the Northwest one of 
the members told to the great honor of an institution that 
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a large number of applicants for a professorship were 
rejected on the sole ground that they were members of 
the Church. Similar well authenticated instances could 
be easily multiplied. Secular schools may have their 
morning prayers and Y. M. C. A. Association and dis- 
tinguished ministers preaching in their chapels as at Yale 
and denominational pastors as Columbia, but ali that can 
not counteract the influence of the class-rooms. The 
Church can have no guarantee of the preservation of its 
faith in any school except its own. 

There is plenty of room for the denominational college 
in the educational world even though political influence 
makes it hard for it to hold its legitimate place. Faith 
in its broad sense is much wider than theology. As 
scientific education prevails all that will be ruled out of 
the course of study in secular schools. The denomina- 
tional school is the hope of future culture. To church- 
men it is rapidly becoming a necessity. Without it the 
ministry will be depleted and its most influential mem- 
bers will be lost. It is a significant fact that in the Luth- 
eran Church in this country, where the old orthodox faith 
is preserved in the schools, where Bible study, the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and the elements of philosophy 
are parts of the required course, there has been no dimi- 
nution in the number of candidates for the ministry and 
the pulpit in its churches has not been converted into a 
rostrum. The denominational college does not stand for 
an inferior education. Its graduates rank high in the 
best universities where the college training is put to the 
test. It teaches science but it is not a one-sided science. 
Some of the professors of science in our Lutheran col- 
leges are recognized authorities in their departments, but 
they are tall men who look beyond their own boundaries 
and recognize the truth in the field of faith. They see 
God behind his laws. They believe that as mind and life 
can step in and control natural forces to their own ends, 
so God has not shut himself out from his own work but 
can use natural laws to the ends of his own providence, 
can reveal his will to his inspired servants, can answer 
prayer and can work miracles when the cause of his 
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kingdom demands it. As Church institutions have been 
from the beginning the fountains of the highest learning 
so they will be in the future if the working members of 
our congregations realize their supreme importance. In 
looking for the causes of the fact that the supply of 
ministers is not equal to the need of the Church we have 
been led into a circle of far-reaching interests and found 
that all rest at last upon one common foundation.If we 
desire to preserve and promote piety at home, to main- 
tain our grasp upon society, to extend the Church and to 
keep the ministry full we must begin with the literary 
schools. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


LUTHER AND THE LORD’S SUPPER IN THE 
CRITICAL YEARS 1517-22. 


BY PROFESSOR J. A. FAULKNER. 


Luther inherited the ordinary Roman Catholic doctrine 
from the Middle Ages. That means, 

(1). That the elements are transformed as to their 
substance from bread and wine to body and blood. 

(2). That this transubstantiation is effected by the 
word and prayer of the priest only. 

(3). That Christians must receive this body by literal 
partaking in Supper to the strengthening of their faith 
and Christian life, and that this is the chief means of 
feeding the Christian life. Voluntary refusal thus to re- 
ceive is at the risk of damnation. 

(4). But all the benefit of this sacrament is not con- 
fined to actual partaking. Mere attendance at the ser- 
vice when only the priest partakes is a rare means of 
grace, and in fact is indispensable to the Christian life. 

(5). The blessing that comes to the partaker or to 
the hearer is not due to his faith or love or spiritual sym- 
pathy with the service, but is due to the performing of 
the service itself by the priest (ex opere operato), it be- 
ing understood that the person thus participating does 
not interpose a positive barrier of unbelief or uncon- 
fessed mortal sin to the blessing thus automatically guar- 
anteed. 

(6). The chief thing in the sacrament is the sacri- 
fice of the actual body and blood of Christ by the priest 
to God for the sins of the living and the dead. The sac- 
rament is not a memorial of the sacrifice, is not a spirit- 
ual sacrifice of praise, prayer, gifts, soul, life, etc., is not 
a figurative or commemorative sacrifice, but it is an ac- 
tual sacrifice, daily repeated, of the real body and blood 
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of Christ, though unbloody, to God for mankind on earth 
and in purgatory. 

(7). This service can be done by the priest alone 
without participants or listeners. The body (the host) 
can also be worshipped, be reserved for worship or to be 
carried to the sick. 

(8). In answer to gifts to the Church or priest, the 
latter can have in his intention the blessing of particular 
persons on earth or in purgatory when he says mass, and 
these persons will be benefitted by the mass thus said for 
them. 

(9). The full Divinity of Christ is in either the body 
or the blood, and it is not necessary therefore for the 
blessing of the sacrament that one should receive both 
the body and the blood. Either is sufficient. No harm 
whatever is done by withholding the blood. 

This was the doctrine which Luther inherited and 
which he believed heartily as a matter of course. 

Let us now take his developmert on the Lord’s Supper 
from say that turning point year, 1517, when he nailed 
the 95 theses on the castle church door in Wittenberg. 
It would appear that even then his great idea of faith 
had loosened a part of this machinery. He says that the 
opinion that the sacraments communicate justifying 
grace if one does not interpose any barrier is false. “It 
is not the sacrament which justifies, but the faith of the 
sacrament,”' that is, the faith in the forgiving grace of 
God which the sacrament sets forth. The Catholic prin- 
ciple, ‘“‘The sacraments are effective signs of grace,” is to 
be limited, “If you believe, and not farther.’”’ At the 
same time he came to feel through the working of this 
same idea of faith that absolution by a priest was not 
necessary, if faith was present. God would give salva- 
tion in answer to faith, but the absolution word of the 
priest is necessary not for salvation but for assurance, 
external testimony to calm the troubled heart, for feeling 
of certainty, not for the fact of forgiveness. And for 


1. Resolutiones, in op. var. arg. 2. 160. 
2. I. 340. 
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this assurance, any good man will answer. The priest is 
not necessary, absolution can be given by one not a 
priest.* Spiritual blessings come through faith, and 
these cannot be taken away from us.‘ But that does not 
mean that the absolution of the priest is to be despised. 
It is hard for the sinner to trust in God’s mercy, because 
he feels himself under God’s wrath. Therefore the abso- 
lution of the priest strengthens his weak faith as by an 
external prop, and the priest is thus not the lord in the 
church but a servant. The sacrament of penance “is a 
sacrament,” says Luther, “a holy sign, that one hears the 
word externally which signfies spiritual blessings, from 
which the heart is comforted and satisfied.” The third 
(besides sacrament and word) is faith, which holds 
firmly that the absolution and word of the priest is true, 
in the power of the Word of Christ, What thou remittest 
is remitted. And everything depends on faith which 
alone makes the sacrament to work what it means, and 
makes true what the priest says. “For as thou believest, 
so it happens.”° So the sacrament of the Supper in itself 
does not transmit grace, but by its external appeal it 
mightily assists faith and love and thus does transmit 
grace. 

In his sermon on the worthy preparation of heart for 
the Supper (1518), Luther specially emphasizes unity. 
He says that the very name of the sacrament is com- 
munio, the res sacrament is unity of hearts, and as there 
is one faith, one God, one hope, so here everything is the 
same and common, just as there is one bread from many 
grains of wheat, one wine from many grapes. In taking 
the sacrament we must remember Christ’s death, and the 
Christian must never read the mass without reading the 
Gospel. This sacrament like other Divine gifts, has been 
surrounded with superstitions and hypocrisies of the let- 

*- and on these he must preach again.’ 


3. Eri. Ausg. of Werke, 2 Aufl. 16. 30. 
. Op. var. arg. 2. 238. 
8. 209; 2Ns.. 4 
ab a? 16, aot. 
De Digna Praeparatione cordis pro suscipiendo Sacramento 
Buchasietine, op. var. arg. 2. 313 ff. Késtlin, Luther’s Theologie, 
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In October, November and December 1519 Luther pub- 
lished three sermons on the three sacraments of penance, 
baptism, and Supper. On the idea of sacrament in gen- 
eral he says that he indorses Augustine’s definition that 
it is an external sign of an internal grace. (It must be 
remembered that the word signum here does not mean 
necessarily what we mean by sign, as with both him and 
Luther the sign might itself communicate grace to the 
believing heart). Luther adds that the chief emphasis 
must be on faith, incited by the sign, which faith alone 
receives the invisible blessing of salvation offered by the 
sign. 

In the third sermon of this series, On the most Worthy 
Sacrament of the Holy True Body of Christ and On the 
Brotherhoods, he shows the true idea of fellowship as 
over against that of the Briiderschaften. This fellowship 
consists in the participation of all spiritual blessings of 
Christ. The sacrament brings us into a common unity, 
as it comforts us all in our common needs. The use of the 
sign obligates us also to love toward the Christian broth- 
erhood. Such persons can use the sacrament usefully 
who need comfort and strength in regard to their temp- 
tations and who are ready for hearty love to others. 
How do the elements assure us of such communion? They 
do this very well as they are one bread from many 
crumbs, one drink from many grapes. They are there- 
fore a symbol of the unity of the Christian society. There 
can be no deeper union than that of the bread with the 
eater. The body and blood of Christ belong to the signs, 
whose transformation typifies ours into the spiritual 
body of Christ. The blood shows also that his sufferings 
belong to us, and we must use them. So in this sacrament 
Christ and all the saints with their works, sufferings, 
merits, and blessings become ours to the comfort of all 
who are in anxiety. But for this saving reception faith 
is especially necessary, which is the firm undoubted confi- 
dence in that which is offered to us in the sacrament. 
From this faith a hearty love must develop, as the be- 
liever lives long in daily life. That alone is the right 
and useful use of the sacrament in opposition to the usual 
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practice, which puts more emphasis on the reception of 
Christ’s natural body than upon his spiritual body, for 
the sake of which alone Christ gave his natural body in 
death. This natural body is, however, given to us in the 
bread of the sacrament.® 

You will notice the ethical and religious interest of 
Luther here in the Supper. Communion with Christ by 
the sacrament gives us these inestimable blessings, viz: 
the strengthening of our faith by which we receive for- 
giveness of sins, and a binding together in love toward 
other believers. At the same time a Catholic air is 
breathed in the thought that we also receive in the Sup- 
per the benefits of the merits of the saints, though the 
thing which does that is the grace and work of Christ. 
The signs in the sacrament have a symbolic reference to 
the body and blood of Christ, into which they are trans- 
formed, and receiving which by faith we are assured we 
belong to the communion of saints. This is the doctrine 
of the sermon of December 1519. 

Though Luther assumed in this sermon the regular 
Chureh doctrine of transubstantiation of the elements 
into body and blood, yet we have evidence that he laid no 
store by that doctrine in 1519. He says here that we 
need not bother with subtle questions as to how the bread 
remains or how the whole Christ is under a piece of 
bread. “It is enough,” he says, “that you know that it is 
a divine sign that Christ’s flesh and blood are truly in it; 
how and where, let that be left to him.” On the 9th of 
September his friend Melanchthon had published theses 
in which he said that it was not heresy if one did not be- 
lieve in transubstantiation, and in a letter to Staupitz, 
October 3rd of that year (1519) Luther indorses his 
friend. ‘You have seen Philip’s theses, and though you 
see that they are somewhat audacious, they are most 
true. He so answers that it was to all of us what it is,— 
a miracle. If Christ deign, he will surpass many Mar- 
tins, a most tremendous enemy as he is to the devil and to 
scholastic theology: he knows both their follies and the 
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rock of Christ. Therefore powerful shall he be powerful 
(ideo potens poterit) Amen.’ 

The sermon touches the question of withholding the 
cup. This will be taken up in a Council. Still the mat- 
ter is very external, and he recalls what he has said on 
baptism that immersion is more fit than pouring because 
it corresponds more to the completeness of the sign. He 
will not say that one kind is not enough, and reminds 
himself of the words of Augustine that one can receive 
the sacrament by faith alone, without teeth or stomach. 
As to whether the sacrament is a sacrifice Luther says 
nothing in this sermon. 

In some theses published February 13th, 1520, Luther 
says that the thing chiefly necessary for the sacrament is 
infused faith (fides infusa). Acquired faith is decep- 
tive, but a faith worked by the Spirit of God is that with 
which the divine word of promise and sacrament is re- 
ceived. He also says that none of the seven sacraments 
receive this name in Scripture, and corrects sacramen- 
tum in Vulgate of Ephesians 5:32 to mysterium. Ina 
letter to Spalatin December 13th, 1519, he says he can 
accept no sacrament for which there is not an expressed 
divine promise attached, on which one can exercise faith, 
for without the word of the one promising and the faith 
of the one receiving, nothing is possible between God and 
us. They have fabled about the seven sacraments. In 
the same letter he answers Spalatin on the office of priest. 
Such offices are only ceremonalia. According to I Peter 
2:5, 9, and Revelation 5:9, all Christians are priests; 
ministerial and lay priests are distinguished by the fact 
that the former serve in sacrament and word. In every- 
thing else they are alike. He does not know how it ever 
came about that orders received the name of a sacrament. 

In July 1520 Luther came out with another sermon 
(Sermon von dem Neuen Testament, das ist in der heili- 
gen Messe) which carried his Reformation views farther 
still. He says that in the words of institution (Luke 
22:19, 20, Matthew 26:26 ff.) Christ has left a testament 


9. Luther’s Briefe, ed. DeWette, 2. 341-2; Smith, Luther’s Cor- 
respondence I. 220. 
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wherein he has arranged the forgiveness of all sins, grace 
and mercy to eternal life, and for a sign and seal of that 
testament he has left instead of letter seal his body and 
blood under bread and wine. And where this faith goes 
rightly, the heart becomes happy and melts in God’s love, 
and there follows thanksgiving, on account of which the 
mass was called in Greek Eucharistia. The decisive fac- 
tor for Luther now is the Words of Institution and the 
reference of the sacrament to the death of Christ which 
founds the forgiveness of sins. The great principle is: 
“The nearer our Mass is to the first Mass of Christ the 
better it is, and the farther away it is the more danger- 
ous!’ Bread and wine are seals and true signs; un- 
der them are the true body and blood. There is much 
more in the words or in the testament than in signs or in 
sacrament, and with these alone one can be saved with- 
out the latter. In fact one already enjoys the sacrament 
when one feeds and strengthens himself in the words 
and oath of Christ. But faith in Christ who once lived 
in the fiesh should be much strengthened by the external 
signs and by the bodily seeing and receiving of the sacra- 
ment. For we poor men, because we live in the five 
senses, must have an external sign, besides the Word, on 
which we can hold and come together; still the same sign 
is a sacrament, that is, it is an external! thing, and yet has 
and signifies a spiritual thing, the one for the bodily eyes, 
the other for the eyes of the heart (pp. 146-8). We can- 
not say therefore that the sacrament is superfluous any 
more than preaching, for though it is not absolutely 
necessary, it is most wholesome, for in addition to the 
word or preaching we need divine words or signs to 
strengthen our faith, so that we can overcome sin, suf- 
fering, death and hell (pp. 166-7). And that is enough 
cause why we should hold the mass, because God has in- 
stituted it (166). For a worthy and saving reception of 
the sacrament there must be a strong, happy faith in the 
word of the testament and its content (p. 151). “Christ 
has given us in short form the whole Gospel in the words 
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of this sacrament or testament; for the Gospel is nothing 
else than a proclamation of divine grace and forgiveness 
of sins through Christ’s sufferings endured for us” (p. 
167). Here the idea of communion retreats and that 
of salvation through Christ steps forward. And this in 
the first instance not in the sacrament itself, but in the 
relation of the individual to Christ. We should preach 
the love and grace of Christ, so that we shall be stimu- 
lated to love and hope toward him, and thus proclaim his 
death. Faith should make us happy and create free love 
to Christ by which we begin with pleasure to lead a right 
good life. At the same time Christians should, since 
they come together at worship and at mass, stimulate 
each other to faith with his example, prayer, praise and 
thanks. In the mass Christ has settled for all Christen- 
dom a single and simple way, “In order to prepare for 
himself an acceptable and beloved people, who are unit- 
edly bound to each other by love.” 

In this sermon he does not attack transubstantiation, 
but says that the true body and blood are under the bread 
and wine. He is a little sharper on withdrawing the 
cup, though he says more emphasis is to be laid on the 
words than on the signs. He would also like to know 
who gave the papal authorities the power to take away 
the cup, and says that they might as well take the other 
also and leave the empty monstrance as a sanctuary to 
be kissed (27, 168). He repudiates now the Catholic 
idea of offering a sacrifice in the mass and says that that 
idea is one of the worst abuses. In the apostolic times 
Christians brought together food, clothes and other neces- 
sary things and distributed them at the Supper to the 
needy, and the apostles blessed these offerings with 
prayer and thanksgiving. These are the true sacrifices 
of the mass. There is no offering to God or sacrifice in 
the mass, says Luther, but a testament, not an office, work 
or service, but rather a benefit, enjoyment, and gain on 
our part. We can offer ourselves to God and all that we 
have in diligent prayer, and also praise and thanks for 
the grace and mercy promised to us in the sacrament; 
and even these offerings, continues Luther, we offer not 
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to God directly, but lay them upon Christ and let him 
offer them as our mediator and priest. We can make 
them outside of the mass, and they therefore do not be- 
long to its essence, but they become stronger and more 
acceptable in the congregation, where one member 
stimulates another. Finally, he says, that Christ him- 
self is the true offering or sacrifice. I offer him, in that 
I desire and believe that he accepts my praise and prayer, 
and brings these to God through himself, and he gives me 
this sacrament of bread and wine as a sign that he does 
this. “Each one’s own faith,—that is the true priestly 
office by which Christ is offered to God; and is at the 
same time (that is, each believer), a spiritual priest be- 
fore God.” As to masses for souls in purgatory, Luther 
neither denies nor affirms these, but says: “Custom 
here, custom there, God’s Word must go before and re- 
mains firm that the mass is nothing else than a testament 
and sacrament of God.” But the common prayer in the 
mass is highly praised, “So that the souls in purgatory 
are easily loosed, and innumerable blessings follow,” for 
faith can “do all things in heaven, earth, hell and purga- 
tory.” 

This famous sermon contains the most spiritual con- 
ception Luther ever mounted up to on the Supper. Its 
ethical and religious value as a means of communion with 
Christ, with his people, to inflame toward love and 
strengthen that faith which alone overcomes the world, 
the flesh and the devil,—and yet not in itself essential if 
the faith is there,—this was a revolutionary overturning 
of the mechanicalness of medievalism in regard to sac- 
raments. It was the beginning of a new era. As 
Graebke says: “There was not merely a doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper modified in some points from the old, but 
a perfectly new and definite one is put in its place, after 
a total breach. It is in the highest degree wonderful 
with what energy and elasticity of thought Luther went 
through in such a short time such an extraordinary revo- 
lution (Umschwung), while at the same time his inter- 
est in this most significant year of his life (1520) was 
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fastened predominantly on other fields.”'* The chief 
significance of this sermon for the sacrament is that the 
latter offers through the word of institution as a last tes- 
tament of Christ an assurance of the forgiveness of sins, 
brought to our senses by the external service, so that our 
faith thus strengthened can appropriate that forgiveness. 
The Supper really takes the place therefore of absolution 
in the sacrament of penance. Or as Graebke briefly and 
correctly sums up (p. 39) the message of this sermon: 
The chief thing (res) of the sacrament is the new testa- 
ment, that is, the forgiveness of sins promised by Christ 
in his testament. This lies before us in the Word of the 
Supper and is appropriated by faith directed to it. Body 
and blood (not mere bread and wine) serve as signs that 
the forgiveness promised in the Word of the Supper is 
guaranteed; for they are confirming signs that the death 
of Christ necessary for making valid the testament has 
actually taken place. 

In his treatise De Captivitate Babylonica (1520) we 
find the same doctrine as in the above sermon. Here also 
is the Catholic sacrifice idea denied, and the Supper is 
emphasized as a gift of God to us, a means of grace, the 
thing (res) being the forgiveness of sins, assured in the 
Words of Institution. This blessing, however, is not 
there only, but it is the content of the divine Word gen- 
erally, so that the Words of Institution can be looked upon 
as a short sum of the Gospel.'? Preaching can also be the 
proclamation of the same, and has therefore the same 
content as the sacrament. The Word of God is, then, the 
one necessary means of grace. ‘The Word of God is the 
first of all, which followed by faith, faith by love, and 
love then makes every good work” (p. 38) :—which may 
be taken as a classic expression of Luther’s faith. The 
Supper is the testament, the promise of the remission of 
sins, which came in force by the death of the Testator, 
and is more important than the sign, which, however, is 
a part of it by the divine ordinance. The sacrament is 


11. Die Konstruktion der Abendmahlslehre Luther’s in ihrer 
Entwicklung dargestellt, Lpz.: Deichert, 1908, p. 209. 
12. Op. var. arg. 5. 54. 
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different from preaching in that the forgiveness is 
brought to us in a bodily way opened to the senses to those 
who receive it by faith, but only to those, as others re- 
ceive the sacrament to their condemnation (p. 54). 

It should also be said that from now on—whatever his 
previous opinion—the famous passage in John 6, about 
eating and drinking the flesh and blood of Christ, was in- 
terpreted by Luther not of the Supper but of that spirit- 
ual partaking of Christ open to anyone at any time by 
faith,'* a fact of tremendous significance in the history of 
theology. 

While previously the death of Christ was taken for 
granted as the thing which gave validity to the blessings 
of the sacrament, its atoning value was not specially 
brought in in this connection. This was now done in 
the second part of his treatise, Vom Missbrauch der Messe 
(1521-2). The forgiveness can be granted to the be- 
lieving communicant, not only because of Christ’s death, 
but because that death was of a reconciling quality. So 
for the first time in Luther Christ’s death has an inner 
relation to the forgiveness granted in the Supper, because 
it grants the means of its acquisition; so also the body 
and blood come in inner relation to the forgiveness, be- 
cause although they were already looked upon as assur- 
ing forgiveness to the hesitating conscience of the repent- 
ant sinner, they are now seen to be especially adapted to 
this because they are the same substances as those in 
which Christ won forgiveness in his death.’* Here also 
we have the word pledge (pfand), used to designate the 
body and blood, which, however, is practically equiva- 
lent to sign and seal, and is used by Luther in two ways: 
first, the flesh and blood are the pledge, seal and sign of 
the promise made by Christ in his death; and second, the 
Supper as a whole is a pledge, seal and sign, of the grace 
and favor of God.’® He emphasizes in this pamphlet for 
the first time the “take, eat, drink,” the necessity of ac- 
tual partaking, and says there is no mass unless the priest 
really breaks and divides among the communicants. He 


13. Ibid.; p. 22. .Ct. Erl. Ausg. 27.-73. 
14. Erl. Ausg. 28. 77. 
15. Cf. Graebke, p. 41 ,and note. 
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again repudiates the Catholic sacrificial interpretation 
of the mass in strong words that I need not quote (see pp. 
71, 74, 75, 76). 

There is no change in these doctrinal results in the two 
pamphlets in 1522 which were the outgrowth of the Wit- 
tenberg troubles, viz: Acht Sermonem D. M. Luthers von 
ihm gepredigt zu Wittenberg in den Fasten (1522) ,"* and 
Von beider Gestalt des Sacraments zu nehmen und ande- 
rer Neuerung (1522).17 While the partaking of the ele- 
ments and in both kinds rests upon Christ’s command, yet 
we should use no force on the conscience either for or 
against the cup. Over against this we must remember, 
he says, that the Christian is not made on account of the 
sacrament, but the sacrament is instituted on account of 
the Christian. God’s Word is greater than the sacra- 
ment. “Love is a thing which must and should be. But 
to receive the sacrament as to one kind or another (des 
Sakraments Gestalt entpfahen), need not be, but one can 
let it go, and hold alone to the Word. For Christ has not 
commanded to partake of the sacrament. He has set it 
free to partake who there wills: yet also that he take both 
kinds when he can. Is anyone so weak however that he 
would rather keep away from the sacrament entirely 
than to take in one kind, then let him be tolerated and 
live according to his conscience.’’'* For in the words of 
the sacrament lies the power. 

By 1522 Luther had broken as far as he ever broke 
with the Catholic doctrine »f the Supper. 

How do the nine points of that doctrine mentioned in 
the beginning look now? 

(1). That the elements are transformed as to their 
substance into body and blood is not a doctrine of the 
Scriptures. 

(2). Even if they were, the priest is not necessary, 
or rather at bottom there are no priests in the Catholic 
sense in the Church, according to Christ, as all believers 
are eaually priests unto God. 

(3). Christians who receive worthily the body of 
Christ are built up in piety, and the Supper is thus the 

16. 28. 202-85. 17. 28. 286. ff. 18. 28. 306. 
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supreme means of Grace. But it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. The Word is greater, because the Word makes it 
what it is, and he who receives the Word without the sac- 
rament receives the essential thing. 

(4). But so far as a benefit from the sacrament is 
concerned, it comes from actually partaking. Mere at- 
tendance at mass gives no sacramental blessing. 

(5). But such a sacramental blessing in partaking 
does not work ex opere operato, by inevitable sequence 
(no positive barrier interposing), but comes out through 
the active co-operation in faith of the participant. 

(6). The sacrament is not a sacrifice, except in the 
sense that prayers, gifts, alms, consecration of soul are 
there offered to God. 

(7). This sacrament cannot be done by the priest 
alone without worshippers, but it is a service of the whole 
congregation. 

(8). No claim can be made for benefit of any particu- 
lar person in purgatory by the mass on earth. 

(9). It is the divine intention that both kinds be re- 
ceived (body and blood), and the papal Church had no 
right to withdraw the cup. Still salvation is not bound 
up with either, and if one has faith he may receive a 
blessing with only one, or, in fact, with neither. (I might 
say with regard to the cup that during Luther’s absence 
in the Wartburg, Wittenberg introduced both kinds. 
When Luther returned this was still allowed, exceptions 
for the weak being granted in one kind. So also in the 
Instructions for Visitors in Saxony in 1528, both ways 
were allowed, body and blood for the normal believers, 
body only for the old-fashioned Catholics,—an exception 
that was taken away for the latter in 1538. When a 
Church still kept the old form, the understanding be- 
liever was urged to take in one kind for the sake of the 
general conscience, or to hold to the chief thing, the 
Word, without the sacrament. As time passed Luther 
became more pronounced on the Protestant side, and 
earnestly detested communion in one kind). 

It will be seen, therefore, how far in the short space of 
four or five years Luther had advanced beyond the 
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Church of his childhood. Non-Lutheran Protestants, 
who have not studied the history of Luther’s mind, and 
who remember only the dramatic refusal over the table 
in Marburg, think of Luther in relation to the Supper as 
practically a Catholic, not much better than Eck. The 
sweeping revolution by these nine points in such a con- 
servative and (in some respects) narrow mind on a sub- 
ject so central and undisputed in Catholic orthodoxy is 
one of the most striking facts in history. 

As to the inner meaning of the sacrament Graebke has 
established the following history of Luther’s mind. First, 
there was the new view of the sacrament of penance, in 
which on account of faith and grace, the absolution be- 
came only the external assurance to comfort the timid 
soul already forgiven through faith. This idea was car- 
ried over to our sacrament, the signs of which partaken 
of were the sensible and objective pledges to the strug- 
gling sinner saved by faith that God was gracious to him, 
and thus little by little the function of the one sacrament 
(penance) was taken over by the other (Supper). All 
the time the old scholastic formula of sign (signum) and 
things (res) was taken for granted. By 1520 the sign 
was not only bread and wine but also body and blood, and 
the thing (res) was the unity of believers (1518), the 
spiritual body of Christ (1519), and the new testament 
assuring forgiveness of sins (1520). As to the relation 
of sign and thing: bread and wine are the images or pic- 
tures of the thing (1518-19), or the change from bread 
and wine into body and blood is a picture of our change 
into the spiritual body of Christ (1519). The next year 
(1520) it was taught that the body and blood support the 
credibility of the Word containing the forgiveness he- 
cause they are the outward signs of the death that was 
necessary for the legal validity of the testament of 
Christ; and in 1521 they do this same because they are 
identical with the means through which the forgiveness 
is attained. Finally, the partaking of the sign is not 
necessary for the appropriation of the thing. That par- 
taking is demanded only in 1521, and then on external 
grounds, not on grounds that are a part of the construc- 
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tion of the doctrine of the Supper.’® In 1522 or ’23 and 
following years there was a reaction toward more Catho- 
lic views, but that interesting history must be left to a 
separate paper. 

Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 


19. Graebke, lib. cit., pp. 47-8. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF DENOMINATIONAL CON- 


SCIOUSNESS. 
BY PROFESSOR HOLMES DYSINGER, D.D. 


We live in a time when the advocates of Church union 
have the floor. They proclaim their propaganda from 
the housetops. They have won the support of the daily 
press which too often seeks the new for its columns 
without much effort to discover the true. Many of the 
laity and not a few of the clergy have been inoculated 
with this idea, and thrust it into the foreground in sea- 
son and out of season. Hence we are not oblivous of the 
fact that there may be those who would regard the public 
discussion of such a subject as “The Development of De- 
nominational Consciousness” as untimely, if not a dis- 
tinct impertinence. They not only challenge the neces- 
sity, but deny the right of any Christian body to a dis- 
tinct consciousness that particularizes and differentiates 
it from the rest of the followers of Christ. A few pre- 
liminary facts will give our point of view and in part 
justify our temerity, if they do not remove prejudice. 

First, the Lutheran Church with which I am identified 
and find myself in heartiest accord, has not furnished 
many advocates for the organic union of evangelical 
Christendom. Not that her representatives are opposed 
to religious union that is Christian and practicable; but 
because her conservatism makes her slow to foster new 
movements that are of doubtful value and require the 
sacrifice of all historical continuity and denominational 
individuality. Under such conditions she realizes that 
she has everything to lose and little if anything to gain. 
Christian unity she advocates and fosters with all the 
strength and prestige of her great numbers, her vast 
learning, profound piety and doctrinal solidarity; but 
only on the basis of the faith once delivered to the saints 
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She stated the fundamental principle of Church union in 
the very beginning of her existence, when she declared 
in the Augsburg Confession, Art. VII., “For the true 
unity of the Church, it is sufficient to agree concerning 
the doctrines of the Gospel and the administration of the 
Sacraments.” 

Secondly, it is evident to all those who reflect that much 
of the discussion about union is “a lot of queer, loose, re- 
ligious clatter. * * * It is all voice and breath spent for 
nothing.” The Baptist Observer, from which the last 
two sentences are quoted, goes on to say: “If other de- 
nominations want union, let them come across. Baptists 
stand with open arms and hearts to receive any who will 
come across to the doctrines and practices laid down in 
the New Testament. From that ground no real Baptist 
will ever depart.” So think the rest, though many are 
too wary to say so. The chief difference between this 
Baptist brother and many of the advocates in his denomi- 
nation and others who are so insistent about Church 
union is that he knows what he wants and is brutally 
frank in telling it. He is honest and truthful. No doubt 
many on the other side are just as honest in their convic- 
tions and just as truthful in stating what they believe, 
but do not see the insurmountable barriers that cross 
their pathway. But it is difficult to close our eyes to the 
fact that among these enthusiasts are men who are draw- 
ing large salaries from denomination] sources and in 
their affiliations and public utterances are giving aid 
and comfort to the enemies of the evangelical faith. On 
the other hand not a few of those who are loudest in 
their advocacy of union are the narrowest in their sec- 
tarian aims and practices, and the most unconscionable 
of proselyters. Instead of furthering a cosmopolitan 
spirit within the pale of the Church, they foster bitter 
partisanship. Where such a spirit and such practices 
prevail, unity is impossible and all efforts at organic 
union are farcical and hypocritical. It is within the 
sphere of unsanctified human nature that Christianity 
finds its greatest hindrance to the realization of that one- 
ness in Christ which is the ultimate goal of the Church. 
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It requires further notice that current views of Church 
union rest upon an inadequate foundation. Emphasis is 
put upon the external and formal instead of the internal 
and vital. It often has for its chief argument a larger 
congregation and bigger salary so as to command a man 
for the pulpit who will draw the crowd and furnish a bet- 
ter “show.” The spirit and breadth of the Gospel are 
lacking. The unity of spirit that contemplates diversity 
of administration, function and operation is in large 
measure lost sight of. In short any form of union that 
ignores the element of liberty, both denominational and 
individual, will lack the reach of the Gospel and check the 
unfolding powers of the soul. But wherever this princi- 
ple is correctly apprehended and consistently applied, it 
guarantees, not organic union, but what is of incalculably 
more value, Christian unity with denominational diver- 
sity in entire consistency with the fine idealism of true 
Christianity. This makes Christ the center, and oneness 
in him the controlling principle of conduct and determi- 
native of our relations to one another as individuals and 
as Christian organizations. It recognizes the double 
truth taught by Christ respecting our relation to Him 
and to one another in our work for Him. In reference 
to the former he says: “He that is not with me is 
against me.” (Matt 12:30; Lk. 11:23). But concern- 
ing the latter He says to His disciples who had forbidden - 
one who was casting out demons, because he was not of 
their company, “Forbid him not; for he that is not 
against you is for you.” (Lk. 9:50). It does not neces- 
sarily follow that one is either against Christ or us, sim- 
ply because he does not subscribe to our shibboleths. He 
is still under the banner of Immanuel, though he belong 
to another division of the Christian hosts. The same prin- 
ciple is inculeated by the Apostle Paul in writing to the 
Romans (12:4, 5); also in his first letter to the Corinthi- 
ans (12: 4-31). He makes it plain that diversities of ac- 
tivity and service do not destroy the true unity in Christ. 
Nor need that oneness be even strained through differ- 
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ences in organization for fulfilling the same or different 
functions. 

Two things necessarily follow from this principle pro- 
mulgated by Christ and elaborated by Paul. The first is 
that we must accord to others in Christ the same liberty 
that Christ granted them, and that we claim for our- 
selves. The second is that in the exercise of our liberty 
we dare not lose sight of our oneness in Christ in our zeal 
for what we conceive to be the truth and our duty re- 
specting it. If these two ideas become ruling principles 
of conduct in our relations to all who are of the Christian 
name and faith, Christian unity will prevail and organic 
union will be superfluous. Polemics will give way to 
Irenics, not only in the pulpit, but in the schools as well. 
Proselytism will cease at home and abroad, and the prose- 
lyter will receive merited contempt in every Christian 
community. 

On the other hand this will not forbid a legitimate de- 
nominational consciousness. Indeed it is required in 
every branch of the Church that has a mission and fulfils 
it. Each denomination constitutes a social unit work- 
ing for an end along lines more or less clearly defined ac- 
cording to its conception of truth, central and vital to 
man’s salvation and the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth. All agree that it is unethical as well as 
unchristian to develop a type of religious consciousness 
that has nothing essential or vital to contribute to a right 
understanding of Christianity and its embodiment in the 
life and character of men. But on the other hand the 
Church that has such a contribution to make to the reli- 
gious life of the time is bound by loyalty to what she con- 
ceives to be the truth to publish her convictions before a 
gainsaying world, or even a Church that accepts only a 
part of the truth, or has become corrupt and turned away 
from the truth. Accordingly it is not necessarily a sign 
of narrowness or bigotry to avow even in our own times 
one’s denominational convictions. There are occasions 
when it is our duty to do so. Honesty, truthfulness and 
loyalty to the Christ often demand such avowal. There 
are times when one whom Christ has redeemed cannot 
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and dare not remain quiet even in the presence of those 
who make the largest claims to being evangelical Chris- 
tians. 

It is assumed that there is such a thing as a legitimate 
denominational consciousness within the sphere of Pro- 
testant Christendom; and that there is a distinct and 
true Lutheran consciousness in our congregations, synods 
and Church schools, or ought to be. We start with a 
fact, namely, that a large number of the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ accept the name Lutheran, and are, in 
so far at least, distinguished from other Christians that 
have taken other names, such as Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, etc., to the remote terminus. ‘These various and 
separate organizations attest distinctions that ave not on 
the surface, and do not consist merely or chiefiy in names 
and external relations. One brought up as a Lutheran, 
and especially where the Lutheran apprehension of the 
Gospel is clearly set forth and Lutheran usages are fol- 
lowed, may not be able to express the difference in words, 
but will feel it—have a distinct consciousness of it— 
when he attends a service conducted according to the 
forms of another denomination; sometimes indeed when 
he enters the Church, though there be no services in 
progress. Ministers often have these differences thrust 
into the foreground of consciousness, not simply as they 
find expression in the order of worship and other fea- 
tures evident to every observer, but especially in the 
homiletical treatment or the scripture chosen for a text, 
in the form and content of the prayer and the keynote 
of the preacher’s theology as set forth in his sermon. 
Accordingly that particular type of the Christian con- 
sciousness that distinguishes the Lutheran Church from 
other communions is rooted in distinctive doctrines and 
usages and a characteristic type of piety. Our separate 
organization must rest upon and give expression to these 
distinctions or we stand before the Christian world justly 
condemned for maintaining schism in the body of Christ. 

If it be asked how a legitimate denominational consci- 
ousness can be developed in our congregations and syn- 
ods it will at once be agreed that this work lies in the first 
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instance with the ministers and especially with the theo- 
logical Seminaries in which our pastors get their train- 
ing. From whatever source the initiative comes this 
feeling must not only find expression in the pulpit, but 
must permeate the congregation, shape the policies of the 
synod, and be the animating spirit of the schools of the 
Church. Only under such circumstances can our Church 
fulfil her mission and justify her existence as a separate 
organization within the body of Christendom. More- 
over it is not to be forgotten, that it is a matter of first 
importance that the development of a distinct denomina- 
tional consciousness be not one-sided, but symmetrical 
and in harmony with the true spirit and purpose of 
Christianity. For the accomplishment of this object 
there are certain prerequisites that must receive recogni- 
tion and consideration. 

First, there must be a clear apprehension and hearty 
acknowledgment of what we hold in common with all 
Protestantism and Christendom. This is frequently ig- 
nored and practically, if not in so many words, denied. 
But wherever men acknowledge God as Father, Jesus 
Christ as the Son of God and Redeemer of the world, and 
the Holy Spirit as Sanctifier and one with the Father and 
the Son, there is to be found a common basis, and besides, 
many less fundamental truths upon which the Christian 
world are one. This fact should never be lost sight of in 
our zeal for our own distinctive tenets and usages. How- 
ever the ecclesiastical body that would confine its doctri- 
nal development to what is common to Christendom or 
Protestantism, would have little room for the develop- 
ment of a denominational consciousness, even if it had 
an excuse for being. That which has been believed and 
taught by all, always and everywhere must receive due 
attention, if we would escape a one-sided development. 

Secondly, it is of equal importance that the line be- 
tween the central and distinctive doctrines of a Church 
be clearly drawn. The Lutheran Church does not exalt 
any one doctrine or usage and make that her badge of 
distinction. It is true that the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith alone is spoken of by some as though it were the 
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distinctive doctrine of the Lutheran Church and distin- 
guished it from the rest of Protestantism. But few of 
the Christian name and faith are so limited in their 
knowledge of Christian teaching and experience as not 
to be aware of the fact that this doctrine is the common 
possession of Evangelical Christendom. The particular 
feature of this doctrine, apart from its first proclamation 
by Luther, that makes it distinctive in the Lutheran 
Church is its mode of apprehension as central in the Lu- 
theran theological system. It presupposes and implies 
all the other factors that enter into what is denominated 
Lutheranism. Man’s sin, God’s holiness, Christ’s sacri- 
fice, the necessity of faith, and the Spirit working 
through Word and Sacrament—all essential to a correct 
conception of Lutheranism—are included in the proper 
apprehension of this doctrine. It is readily seen that the 
doctrine of Justification by Faith alone, though common 
to Protestantism, has a different place in Lutheranism 
from what it can have in a denomination that makes a 
particular mode of administration as the only genuine 
and valid form of baptism, or a certain method of conver- 
sion, or type of holiness, or order of the ministry, or 
some special theory respecting the Millenium, or the 
Second Coming of Christ, or the punishment of the 
wicked after death, or the Sabbath, as its badge of dis- 
tinction. It is easy to label such organizations. One 
feature distinguishes them. Not so Lutheranism. Its 
central doctrine is justification by faith alone. But the 
Lutheran Church does not arrogate to herself what be- 
longs to Protestantism, only puts in the center what be- 
longs there. This fact must be correctly apprehended, 
if we would develop a true Lutheran consciousness within 
our congregations and synods. 

Thirdly, another prerequisite to this development is 
the embodiment of the truth in life and character and its 
verification in experience. Lutheranism is not a mere 
system of truth or mode of worship. It is fundamentally 
a specific form of Christian life. It is “a mode of view- 
ing and receiving and living the truths of Christianity; 
or rather, of viewing and receiving and living in mysti- 
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cal union with Him who is the beginning and end of all 
these truths.” Hence its fullest expression is found only 
where its principles are embodied in conduct and charac- 
ter. As Paul’s most profound teachings set forth the 
experience of his own soul, and answered the questions 
that pressed for solution in his own mind, as Luther’s 
struggle in his own soul in the monastery at Erfurt to 
gain assurance of the forgiveness of sin, fitted him to be- 
come the hero of the Reformation, because he had verified 
the truth of its principles in his own experience and em- 
bodied them in his own life, so must everyone who would 
understand Lutheranism and teach it most effectively to 
others, verify it in experience to his own consciousness, 
and thus have within himself the indubitable evidence of 
its truth. This will put the stamp of reality upon what 
is professed and taught—a quality that is demanded to- 
day for everything that is presented to men for accept- 
ance, and especially in the sphere of religion. It pro- 
duces conviction and begets earnestness; while earnest- 
ness in turn gives power in the presentation of truth. 
Nothing is more needed in the pulpit to-day than the 
conviction of the absolute reality and the supreme im- 
portance of the message the preacher has to proclaim. 
This can be attained alone through experience. Hence 
the necessity of bringing every truth to this test and liv- 
ing what we profess to believe and teach. 

It need scarcely be added to what has been said already 
that what is distinctive must be inculcated in due propor- 
tion and with the strict observance of the law of love. A 
justifiable denominational consciousness will be discrimi- 
nating but charitable, maintaining its own with all ear- 
nestness, and cheerfully according to others the same 
right. Whether it be before the congregation or the 
catechetical class or the Sunday School, distinctive fea- 
tures as well as central and common truth should be pre- 
sented chiefly from the positive side with no more labels 
than are necessary to clear discrimination and accurate 
presentation. 

What then are some of these distinctive features that 
must be apprehended, embodied and inculcated in order 
to develop a true Lutheran consciousness in individuals, 
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congregations, schools, and synods? Limited space will al- 
low only brief mention of a few of the factors that enter 
into our denominational consciousness. We note a few 
of doctrinal significance. 

The Lutheran Church is distinguished from other Pro- 
testant communions by her conception of the Person and 
work of Christ. This distinction is so purely theologi- 
cal and doctrinal that it can be but rarely used to edifica- 
tion in pulpit discussion, or the private instruction of the 
laity. For ministers however whether it be in their ca- 
pacity as individual pastors, or collectively as a synod, it 
is very important that this truth be grasped clearly and 
firmly. It is the heart of Lutheran theology. “Luth- 
eran theology is not only Christocentric, but it is through- 
out nothing but Christology. It knows no revelation, 
but that given in Christ. The Holy Scriptures them- 
selves it accepts as authoritative only upon the Word of 
Christ. Apologetics starts with the proof of the his- 
toricity of Jesus Christ. Of the attributes of God and 
the Holy Trinity it has nothing to say except as they are 
received in and through Christ. The doctrine of sin it 
learns in its full significance only as seen in the light of 
the Incarnation, and as estimated from the standpoint of 
Redemption. * * * If Christology is thus the center, the 
center of Christology is Christ’s office as priest, and par- 
ticularly that of completed redemption through His vica- 
rious satisfaction. In Word and Sacraments it recog- 
nizes the means whereby the fruits of this satisfaction 
are applied. The distinction between Law and Gospel, 
drawn with a clearness and fullness that may be searched 
for elsewhere in vain, has the same explanation. The 
doctrine of Christ is to it the solution of all the other 
doctrines. The union of the divine and human, un- 
changed and unconfused, and yet the one penetrating and 
energizing the other, pervades the entire system. This 
belongs to the doctrines of Inspiration, Providential Con- 
currence, Faith, Mystical Union, the Word, the Sacra- 
ments and Prayer as well as Christology.” When we 
claim that we are justified by faith alone, we mean noth- 
ing more than that we are justified by Christ alone, 
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through faith which clings to Christ as Savior. If 
there are profound mysteries in our Church’s treatment 
of Christology, it is because of the mystery of all mys- 
teries in the Person of our Lord, whom we worship as 
true God and true man from henceforth and forever, one 
and inseparable, and whose humanity shares in the infi- 
nite glory and majesty of His divinity. The Lutheran 
Church puts no limitations to the extent of the atone- 
ment, teaching that it was made not only for all men, but 
for all sins. The only limitation that is recognized is 
that of the enjoyment of the benefits of the atonement, 
when some for whom Christ died perish through the re- 
jection of the proffered grace. One need know but lit- 
tle theology to be acquainted with the fact that this con- 
ception of the Person and Work of Christ is distinctively 
Lutheran. Indeed it is in large part the special contri- 
bution of the Lutheran Church to theological science. At 
this point two facts of practical bearing come into view, 
(1) the necessity of teaching the true doctrine of the Per- 
son and Work of Christ in order to counteract the cur- 
rent rationalism in the interpretation of His Person that 
would reduce Him to the category of mere man; and (2) 
the necessity of emphasizing the work of the Divine-hu- 
man Person in making atonement for sin to stay the tide 
of work-righteousness that is flooding the Church at the 
present time. This subtle error dominates the modern 
pulpit widely and quiets the conscience of the pew to the 
detriment of the true interests of the Church. The in- 
culcation of that form of Christology and Soteriology for 
which the Lutheran Church stands will furnish a spe- 
cific for the subtle poison of rationalism that has in- 
fected so large a portion of Protestantism. 

The Lutheran Church is distinguished from her sister 
denominations by her conception of the Means of Grace 
as the ordinary channel through which the Holy Spirit 
operates on the hearts of men. Means of Grace have 
been instituted to the end that God may thereby bestow 
upon us the blessings of the Gospel and the gift of salva- 
tion. Man cannot devise such means; God alone can 
give them. The Lutheran Church maintains a clear and 
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scriptural doctrine of the Means of Grace. In other com- 
munions, and indeed not infrequently in our own Church, 
we hear of this exercise or that discipline as a Means of 
Grace. In our college days a student wrote an article for 
the then recently established Coliege Monthly on the sub- 
ject of “Study as a Means of Grace.” The Faculty Edi- 
tor was putting up window shades when the article was 
submitted to his inspection. He glanced at the first point 
which was to the effect that study gives employment to 
the mind, and handed the manuscript back, remarking 
dryly that hanging windowshades gave employment to 
body as well as mind. The conception of the means of 
grace as held by many is not any more distinct and ac- 
curate than that of the college boy who is now a theolo- 
gian and preacher of some distinction. 

Grace is God’s gift. It is power from heaven. Man 
cannot dig a channel and say that the grace of God will 
flow here. It is the height of presumption to claim or 
imagine such a thing. We can be sure of God’s grace 
coming to us only through the channels of His own ap- 
pointment. It is a crude and confused idea of the nature 
of grace and God’s ordinances and institutions, which 
leads men to speak of anything that they may think help- 
ful to spiritual life and growth as a means of grace. The 
Bible tells of only three things through which God has 
promised to confer the benefits of Christ’s atoning work: 
the Word, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The Luth- 
eran Church recognizes the special and peculiar efficacy 
of these divine institutions. It is a misunderstanding of 
their special efficacy and divine origin that leads to their 
confusion with things that are merely human inventions. 
In the Lutheran system a clear distinction is maintained 
between what God gives and what man himself does. 
Consequently the highest value is put upon God’s Word 
and the Sacraments because God through them gives. 
Faith in the efficacy of the means divinely appointed 
leads Lutherans not to rely upon extraordinary efforts 
of a special class to stampede men, so to speak, into re- 
ligion, but to commit all to the Holy Spirit who operates 
upon the hearts of men through the true means of grace 
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and brings to them the blessings of salvation. It is not 
maintained or thought of that God is limited, either in 
His power or the means He uses, except in so far as He 
limits Himself, only that the Word and Sacraments are 
the means, according to His promises, through which we 
are to look for the gift of the Holy Spirit. In this con- 
ception of the means of grace and the activity of the Holy 
Spirit through them as instruments the Lutheran Church 
sets forth one of her distinguishing features. 

Our Church is further distinguished by her conception 
of the Word of God, not merely as a means of grace, but 
as of supreme authority and efficacy in working salva- 
tion. She bows with implicit confidence to Holy Scrip- 
ture as her sole rule of faith and practice; and however 
inexplicable or contradictory some of the statements con- 
tained therein may seem to human reason, the fact that 
they are God’s Word ends all controversy. She regards 
the Scriptures as an infallible and inerrant guide for all 
of the purposes for which God has given us a revelation, 
and in their faithful use humbly expects by the enlight- 
ening influences of the Holy Spirit to be led into all 
truth. In no particular does the Lutheran Church stand 
in more complete antithesis to the whole body of the so- 
called Reformed branch of the Church than in the doc- 
trine of the supremacy of the Word of God. With the 
Lutheran the teachings of the Scriptures are final; with 
the Romanist the Church is supreme, but with the Re- 
formed the reason has ultimate authority. It is not dif- 
ficult to understand why the rationalistic methods of 
higher criticism have made no serious inroads among 
those who have held to the Lutheran conception of the 
Word, and how easy it is for them to gain a foothold 
among our sister denominations. There is hardly an- 
other great denomination in this country that is not 
honeycombed with this subtle error. Wherever it has 
found place in the Lutheran Church it has come about 
through the surrender of the Lutheran principle of the 
supremacy of God’s Word and the acceptance of the Re- 
formed principle of the supremacy of reason. 

Our Church maintains not only that the Word of God 
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is authoritative but that it is efficacious. She inculcates 
an unquestioning faith in the inherent power of the Word 
of God, recognizing that the Holy Spirit is always in the 
Word and operative through it. She makes it the chief 
means of grace, and insists that this is a fundamental 
truth. She does so because she realizes that there is in 
the Word itself the power that brings grace to man. It 
is a true scriptural idea that in the Word is the Spirit of 
God. It is by the inseparable presence of the Spirit that 
the Word of God is living and efficacious (Heb. 4:12), 
and the words of Christ are spirit and life (Jno. 4:12). 
It is at this point that so many miss the truth. They ex- 
pect the saving effects of the Holy Spirit, not from the 
Word of God, but from some other source. They fail to 
recognize the inherent abiding power of the Holy Spirit 
in the Word which thus becomes the power of God unto 
salvation. 

Her conception of the Sacraments is another distin- 
guishing feature of the Lutheran Church. Possibly some 
would claim, and no doubt could furnish strong grounds 
for claiming, that this is her chief distinctive peculiar- 
ity. It is so regarded by most of the writers for the re- 
ligious press outside our own denomination. Some years 
ago the New York Independent, in an editorial article re- 
ferred to the position of the Lutheran Church on the 
Sacraments as antiquated, one from which the great body 
of Christendom had advanced, and argued that in view 
of this fact the Lutheran Church was unquestionably 
wrong. It does not come within the range of this discus- 
sion to justify the Lutheran doctrine of the Sacraments 
or expose the bad logic of the writer of the editorial— 
only to show in how far they constitute a distinctive fea- 
ture of the Lutheran Church. Article IX. of the Augs- 
burg Confession teaches that Baptism is a means through 
which God confers grace; that the person baptized has 
redemption through the blood of Christ, the forgiveness 
of sins. and that this benefit of baptism is available for 
infants as well as adults. 

The Lutheran Church lays much stress on the efficacy 
of baptism. It is a sacrament, that is a rite instituted 
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by Christ in which the grace of the New Testament is 
imparted through visible elements. Baptism confers 
something; it effects something. It is not a mere sign 
emblem or ceremony, as some teach and many believe. 
The water used in baptism is indeed a sign; for baptism 
is “not the putting away of the filth of the flesh” (1 Pet. 
3:21); but the whole act is not merely a sign. God has 
not appointed empty signs and symbols as permanent 
ordinances of the Church. His ordinances give what 
they signify. The Word of God effects what the sound 
of it proclaims; so the Sacrament effects what the sign of 
it indicates. Baptism does not merely symbolize that in 
some other way and by some other means the benefits of 
redemption are to be applied to a person; but it is itself 
a divinely appointed means of applying and appropriat- 
ing these benefits. The person receiving baptism is 
thereby to know that Christ is his Redeemer, who has 
forgiven his sins, placed him in a new relation to God, 
and given him the Holy Spirit as the power of a new life. 

The Lutheran Church teaches that baptism is a means 
of grace and regeneration. In maintaining this doctrine 
she differs from most of the rest of Protestantism. The 
belief is entertained by many that baptism does not really 
effect anything in the spiritual life of the believer. To 
them it is a sign and nothing more. It confers nothing. 
This is the belief even of the Baptists who make so much 
of a particular mode of administration and of the consci- 
ous intelligence of those to be baptized. But the Luth- 
eran Church teaches that baptism is really what St. Paul 
calls it “the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost,” and those who accept her teachings be- 
lieve that it really imparts the power of a new life to 
those who receive it. These new powers are appropri- 
ated by faith, according to the fundamental principles of 
the New Testament that the reception of spiritual bless- 
ings depend on faith. If the Lutheran conception of 
baptism has been correctly apprehended and stated this 
subject requires no further discussion to show that it is 
one of the distinctive features of the Church of the Re- 
formation. 
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The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper distinguishes the 
Lutheran Church in the thought of the people who give 
attention to such matters more than any other single doc- 
trine defended by her followers. Indeed, here more 
than at any other point the fundamental differences be- 
tween Romanist, Reformed and Lutheran appears. What 
the Lutheran will accept on faith because it is the Word 
of God, the Reformed must understand and the Romanist 
must see. We need not enter into an argument to prove 
the fact that the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper as taught 
in the Augsburg Confession is not accepted outside of the 
Lutheran Church to any large extent, if at all. It dif- 
fers as much on the one hand from the Zwinglianism that 
is held by practically all Reformed Protestantism outside 
of the Anglican Church and her daughter, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America, as it does on the other 
hand from the doctrine of transubstantiation taught and 
defended by the Roman Catholic Church. If there are 
those of the Lutheran name who do not accept and teach 
that the Lord’s Supper is a means of grace in the techni- 
cal sense of that expression, we do not say that they are 
not entitled to the name they have taken, but we do say 
that they are in so far not in harmony with what has been 
the faith of the Lutheran Church from the time it came 
into existence. For in the Lord’s Supper she “has 
rigidly held to the literal interpretation of the words of 
institution, finding in the doctrine of the real presence 
the surest pledge of all that is comprehended in redemp- 
tion, and in the distribution of the heavenly object to all 
communicants the seal of the individualization of the gen- 
eral promise of the Gospel, made in the divinely ap- 
pointed words which accompany the distribution, and de- 
clare that, so far as God’s will and purpose are concerned 
the benefits of Christ’s death belong to every one par- 
taking of the consecrated elements and that which they 
convey.” Her view of this Sacrament is one of the chief 
distinguishing features of the Lutheran Church and its 
inculeation contributes materially to the development of 
a distinct Lutheran consciousness. 

The individual, congregation, school, or synod that 
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would be possessed by a consciousness that is character- 
istically Lutheran must have a clear apprehension of the 
Lutheran doctrine of Justification by Faith alone as cen- 
tral; of the Person and Work of Christ as the God-man 
and the Savior and Redeemer of sinful men; of the means 
of grace as the ordinary and divinely appointed channels 
through which the Holy Spirit operates upon men; of the 
Word of God as authoritative and efficacious for faith and 
life, and of the Sacraments as well as the Word as God’s 
specially chosen means for the communication of His 
grace. These doctrines as viewed by the Lutheran 
Church differentiate her from any other communion of 
Christendom, and wherever so held and confessed they 
tend to develop a distinctive denominational conscious- 
ness. 

To distinctive doctrines must be added distinctive 
usages in order to develop a distinctive type of feeling 
and life. Respecting usages conservatism has character- 
ized the sutheran Church in all her history. Radicalism 
has never gained a permanent hold anywhere within her 
boundary. In the great Reformation of the sixteenth 
century the Lutheran movement was characterized by 
conservative tendencies in every line. No innovations 
were sought after. There was no break with what was 
right and true in the past. The aim of Luther and those 
associated with him was “to maintain and continue the 
true historical development of the Christian life, as op- 
posed to a false and unhistorical development with which 
it had been confused and intermingled in the Church. 
They appealed at every step to tradition whose purity 
was to be decided by its fidelity to the spirit and letter of 
God’s word. They encouraged no revolutionary move- 
ments. They were in no haste to reach an ideal end. 
Their sole aim was to be faithful to the truth and to the 
hour. Conservative, sober, discriminating, they tenaci- 
ously adhered to every bequest of the past which was 
either derived from God’s Word or which God’s Word 
committed to the liberty of the Church. They refused to 
break with the settled order except where that order op- 
posed itself to the Gospel.” They were unable to accept 
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or identify themselves with the more radical movement 
that prevailed in some quarters, because in their opinion 
the representatives of this movement were unwarranted 
in their opposition to features in the old Church that were 
not condemned in God’s Word, and which therefore in- 
stead of being rejected were to be retained. The Luth- 
eran Church has thus maintained her historical continu- 
ity as well as avoided the errors and escaped the dangers 
that have more than once threatened the life of the Re- 
formed Church. 

The attitude of the Lutheran Church toward all new 
movements, whether they originated within or without 
her fold, has always been determined by the same prin- 
ciples that governed the Reformers, namely, are they in 
line with a legitimate historical development of the 
Church’s life and spirit? Are they in harmony with the 
Gospel or in antagonism to it? Do they come within the 
sphere of faith from which there can be no deviation, or 
do they belong to the sphere of liberty and are they to be 
classed among the things that are indifferent? These 
principles have often been regarded as hindering rather 
than helping the work of the Church. But they have al- 
ways justified themselves in the end. To true progress 
the Lutheran Church is alive; but to spurious claims and 
false developments she has presented a solid front. When 
she has been slow to abandon her historical position at 
the command of fanaticism or doctrinal laxity, or even 
at the risk of unpopularity, sooner or later she has seen 
her own principle triumph and her critics turned to ad- 
mirers, if not supporters and followers. The truth of 
these statements will not be questioned by any one ac- 
quainted with the history of the Lutheran Church in this 
country for the last fifty years and who can read the signs 
of the times. The progress in the line of a distinctive 
Lutheran consciousness has been so marked that it would 
be difficult to find one who claims the Lutheran name, 
who would attempt to defend positions and practices, 
adopted from the other denominations around us, and all 
too common within the memory of many still living. The 
advantageous position occupied by the Lutheran Church 
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to-day, when momentous interests are at stake—issues 
involving the foundations of our faith—is to be credited 
to her conservatism. Her systematic presentation of the 
facts of the Gospel from the pulpit year in and year out, 
the observance of the great festivals of the Church that 
set forth the chief events in the history of redemption, 
a liturgy that inculcates the truth concerning God’s love, 
man’s need, Christ’s atonement, faith as the means of 
salvation, and good works as the fruit of faith,—these 
are sources of power, and have the promise and potency 
of things to come. 

This conservative tendency affected usages and every- 
thing pertaining to the externals of worship. While 
these things belong to the sphere of the indifferent, her 
attitude toward past development in the rejection of 
everything that is contrary to the Gospel and the reten- 
tion of all else according to the principles of good order 
and adaptation to the edification of the congregation, fur- 
nishes a characteristic that is at once distinctive and im- 
portant. Whether this distinction centers in the archi- 
tecture, furniture and its arrangement, or the forms and 
order of worship, or even the garb of the officiating min- 
ister, it is a matter of much consequence, if we wish to 
develop a distinctive Lutheran consciousness. These 
things may be matters of relative unimportance to the 
minister who knows that Lutheranism does not center 
around usages, but doctrine. But for the layman it is 
essentially different. He finds distinction in externals, 
leaving those that require close reasoning to the men who 
are trained in logical precision. It is for this reason that 
usages become of so much importance in the development 
of a denominational consciousness. In these matters the 
laity discriminate readily, and follow in the line of their 
training cheerfully; while others they will not follow. 
These are in no case essential, nor should they be insisted 
upon as such except in the case of those who make their 
absence essential on the ground that they belong to the 
adiaphora. Such illogical reasoning takes a usage out 
of the sphere of the indifferent. Use or non-use in all 
these matters is left to the liberty of the Church and is to 
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be settled according to the law of serviceableness for the 
ends of edification and not at the ipse dixit of the indi- 
vidual, whether pastor or layman. 

Nothing will contribute more to the development of a 
true denominational consciousness than the observance 
of a correct liturgical order in the worship of our congre- 
gations and at the services held during the meetings of 
our synods—a liturgical service in harmony with the true 
Lutheran principles of scripturalness and edification. 
Apart from considerations of propriety, order, historical 
antecedence and doctrinal content, a true Lutheran con- 
sciousness will revolt at the use of a garbled Episcopal 
service derived from secondary sources, as a Lutheran 
service. When a Lutheran seeks to express his devotions 
in fixed forms, he seeks the fellowship of the apostles and 
prophets and saints of old, the forms used by his fathers, 
and not those developed by churches whose evangelical 
character is often vitiated by a work-righteousness 
hardly less pronounced than that of the Roman Catholic 
Church. In all candor, but in the kindness of truth and 
genuine charity, be it said that the man who prefers the 
so-called Washington Service to the Common Service, or 
the old form of Preparatory Service and Communion of 
the liturgy of former days to the forms prescribed in our 
Book of Worship, has yet to enter into the Holy of Helies 
of Lutheranism, its spirit of devotion and communion 
with God the Father, God the Son and God the Holy 
Spirit. _ When as ministers we are called upon to use 
these maichless services in the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper, it is not difficult to realize that communion 
with God is the very breath of Lutheranism. The Luth- 
eran Church has her great scholars, at whose feet many 
thousands have sat and learned of God. She has her 
great administrators whose works of love and mercy 
have blessed many thousands more. But her real great- 
ness consists in that she has a countless throng of men 
and women in every age and every clime who sit at the 
feet of the Master and learn of Him; who catch His 
spirit and express it in their lives; who seek communion 
with the Father in heaven as obedient children long for 
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the companionship of earthly parents; who seek a spirit- 
ual union with their Savior so close that they may be one 
in spirit with Him and settle all questions in harmony 
with the principles such a relationship involves. 

The faithful instruction of the young in the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, a churchly arrangement of 
houses of worship, the observance of the festivals of the 
church year with its pericopes, the use of Lutheran 
hymns in public worship with their spirit of devotion and 
inspiration finding expression in congregational singing, 
the dissemination of Lutheran literature, the organiza- 
tion of the Luther League for the young people in the con- 
gregation, and seeking to come into the relation of fel- 
lowship with other Lutheran bodies in co-operative ser- 
vice, contribute to the same end of developing a true Lu- 
theran consciousness. 

With the Reformation a new type of piety emerged, 
growing out of the fact that religious interest was cen- 
tered on Christ and no longer dispersed over a multitude 
of mediators and spiritual exercises. In the course of 
developing Protestantism diversities have appeared until 
we can now speak of various types of piety finding their 
characteristics in the form of doctrine, racial tempera- 
ment, ecclesiastical practices, environment, etc. To those 
who give attention to such things it is evident that the 
Lutheran Church has developed a type of piety that is 
more or less distinctive. The cultivation of this type of 
real communion with God is calculated to develop a true 
Lutheran consciousness. We are aware that men are oc- 
casionally met who talk and act as though the Lutheran 
Church were destitute of piety or true religion. We have 
no quarrel with ignorance and prejudice. Possibly most 
people who give utterance to such sentiments are more to 
be pitied than blamed. In all likelihood they would 
hardly be able to recognize genuine piety if they saw a 
specimen clothed and in her right mind. Their ideas of 
the pure article are too crude and defective. There is a 
type of piety that springs from the doctrines that the 
Lutheran Church inculcates that can justly be regarded 
as a distinctive feature. Dr. Jacobs describes the Chris- 
tian life nourished by the Lutheran faith as “humble, de- 
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vout, unobtrusive, joyous and bouyant. The clear appre- 
hension of the doctrine of justification which the Luth- 
eran Church makes the most prominent part of her teach- 
ing, when received in its fullness, imparts the joyful con- 
ciousness of the forgiveness of all sins and of the entire 
favor and presence of God. The anxiety and gloom that 
characterize some other forms of Christianity and op- 
press many true Christians who have only imperfectly 
received the comfort of the Gospei, are entirely foreign 
to the spirit of Lutheranism. Sadness and sorrow, the 
Lutheran Church believes, belong to the realm of sin and 
death, not of life and salvation and holiness.” If you 
call to mind what passes current for piety in many quar- 
ters to-day, it will not be difficult to conclude that if unob- 
trusiveness is one of the characteristics of Lutheran 
piety, the Lutheran Church has at least one feature that 
is not found everywhere. Her type of piety is of the 
non-aggressive, undemonstrative kind. It is inward. It 
tends more to the development of the inner spiritual life 
than the outward manifestations of that life. “To be 
rather than to seem” is likely to be the motto of the Lu- 
theran. He does not like to display how much piety he 
has. He desires to have more religion than he is eager 
to talk about. Lutheran piety is most beautifully dis- 
played in the simple virtues of civil and family life. True 
religion shines with its brightest lustre in the faithful 
performance of every-day duties. The virtues that be- 
long to the humble sphere of ordinary every-day duty in 
the home and community are not those most spoken of, 
not those most celebrated, but they are the most essential 
to the welfare of men. These are the virtues that find 
expression in the lives of the faithful members of the 
Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Schaff says: “The Lutheran piety has its peculiar 
charm, the charm of Mary who sat at Jesus’ feet and 
heard His Word. It excels in honesty, kindness, affec- 
tion, cheerfulness, and gemuethlichkeit of the German 
for which other nations have not even a name. The Lu- 
theran Church meditated over the deepest mysteries of 
divine grace and brought to light many treasures of 
knowledge from the mines of revelation. She can point 
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to an unbroken succession of learned divines who devoted 
their whole lives to the investigation of saving truth. 
She numbers her mystics who bathed in the ocean of in- 
finite love; she has sung the most fervent hymns to the 
Savior, and holds sweet, childlike intercourse with the 
Heavenly Father.” It requires no argument to prove that 
this type of piety differs radically from the emotional, 
legalistic and formal types that are so much in evidence 
to-day. No better contribution can be made to the reli- 
gious life of our times than that of developing the religi- 
ous consciousness along the lines of this type of piety, 
which is genuinely scriptural and characteristically Lu- 
theran. 

If what has been presented as more or less distinctive 
of the Lutheran Church is the truth, it is not a question 
whether it is worth while for one cf that faith to do his 
part in developing a distinct church consciousness, but 
whether he is not negligent of duty, if he do not. Loy- 
alty to the truth, no less than professional consistency, 
requires that he confess and teach her doctrines, adopt 
her cultus, conform to her usages and inculcate and em- 
body her type of piety. But if no other reasons could be 
given for following such a course, that it would make a 
material contribution to the solution of many of the prac- 
tical problems that confront our congregations and syn- 
ods as well as the Church at large would be sufficient. 
We name a few of these results in conclusion without dis- 
cussing them. 

1. The development of denominational consciousness 
would arouse our Church to a true appreciation of her 
mission and her responsibility for taking care of her own 
and doing her full part in the evangelization of the world. 

2. It concentrates interest and effort within limits 
that give the greatest possible efficiency in proportion to 
the energy expended. Something definite and compre- 
hensive is set before the individual worker which he can 
grasp and utilize for the specific ends of service. It 
moreover puts the responsibility for initiative in much 
larger measure upon the individual, stimulates to per- 
sonal activity and is at least a partial antidote for the 
poison of indifference and inactivity that usually attend 
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uniformity in church administration and life and consti- 
tute the bane of State-Churchism. 

3. As in the past so in the future it will prove to be 
the main factor in the solution of the problem of religious 
education in our country as over against the secular, 
which is at present so exclusively the trend outside of the 
strictly denominational church schools. It is moreover 
the only solution for the problem of the support and pa- 
tronage of these schools. Where such denominational 
consciousness is not found these schools maintain a pre- 
carious existence. 

4. It will answer the question of the adequate supply 
of ministers, which has been a burning question in this 
country for years. That this would be the result of the 
development of a strong denominational consciousness is 
evident from the fact that those Churches that are true 
to their professed convictions and are the most intense 
along these lines have by far the largest proportion of 
their young men seeking the ministry. Among those of 
the Lutheran name the Missouri Synod ranks first not 
only in her intense loyalty to her convictions, but in the 
number of young men in her theological seminaries. In 
this she stands first among all the denominations in 
America. 

5. The loyalty, devotion and activity that character- 
ize men of this stamp give promise of tlie ultimate victory 
for Christ and His cause, hasten the coming of the day 
when the kingdom of this world will become the kingdom 
of our Lord and His Christ. As each one with charity 
and sympathy for all of the Christian name and faith 
proves his fidelity in the sphere in which God has placed 
him, shall we see the kingdom of God coming and His 
will done on earth as it is in heaven. Individual com- 
pleteness in Him who is all in all, is the goal toward 
which we press, which insures oneness in Him for al}. 

“Tf these things be in you and abound, they make you 
that ye shall neither be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Pet. 1:8). 

Western Theological Seminary, 

Atchison, Kansas. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL POSITION OF THE LUTH- 
ERAN CHURCH. 


BY REV. J. ABERLY, D.D. 


When I was asked to read a paper on this subject, my 
first impulse was to decline to do so. One reason for this 
is that I do not feel that any but those who have an inti- 
mate knowledge of Lutherans of all lands are able prop- 
erly to discuss the question. For myself I cannot lay 
claim to any such knowledge. The Lutheran Church has 
its varieties in different and even in the same countries. 
Take the position of the Church in Germany as an in- 
stance. There are strictly Lutheran bodies, such as 
those of Bavaria, Mecklenberg and Hanover, there are 
the more liberal churches such as those of Baden Wiirt- 
enberg, there are the free churches such as those of Bres- 
lau—all Lutheran, but how is one exactly to define their 
ecclesiastical position by some common denominator? 
America is the melting pot not only of the nations but also 
of Lutherans. There we have divisions largely along na- 
tional lines. There are the large GermanSynods which are 
gradually exchanging the German for the English lan- 
guage; the national Swedish Synod, the Augustana, 
which is a member of the General Council, the Danish, 
the English Synods, and these are again in many cases 
found in several different bodies. They are all, it is true, 
drawing together; but where nationality and traditions 
have run apart so long, it will take time for this work 
to be consummated. My acquaintance with the Luth- 
eran Churches in other lands is less intimate, but the 
same principle holds. And there is a reason for my hesi- 
tation, not only because my knowledge on the subject is 
insufficient, but also because in a paper like this it is so 


1. A paper read at Madras (India) Missionary Conference in 
August, 1914, and reprinted from the “Harvest Field.” 
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easy to give the views of some and label them as the po- 
sition of Lutherans. Such a one-sided presentation 
might in the end do harm rather than good and defeat 
the purpose for which this paper has been put on the list 
of subjects to be considered by this Conference. 

I take it, however, that the Committee desires that I 
should make clear our position in India more particu- 
larly. Iam also assured that this is to be so frank that 
it may enable others to understand us. It is this that ap- 
pealed to me and made me undertake to prepare this pa- 
per in spite of my first impulse to decline. I do feel that 
the position of Lutherans is very often not understood 
even where it is clear. How often have I been told by 
others, “Oh, but you of the Guntur Mission are Evangeli- 
cal Lutherans,” as though that differentiated us from 
others. There is not a Lutheran Body that would call 
itself any other than Evangelical Lutheran, and that 
rightly so. Evangelical is the name by which Luther 
wanted the Church of the Reformation to be known, and 
by it is still known on the continent. Or, to turn to an- 
other subject, how often am I told that Lutherans teach 
“consubstantiation” in the Lord’s Supper. The remark- 
able thing is that every Lutheran theologian repudiates 
this teaching. These are only illustrations of misunder- 
standings, for which, partly circumstances, partly we 
ourselves, are responsible. If anything that I can pre- 
sent in this paper will enable the members of this Con- 
ference to understand us better than they have done 
hitherto, the opportunity ought to be improved; and it is 
for this reason that I consented, even if it be with fear 
and trembling, to undertake to discuss this question. 

And the first matter to which I would call attention is 
that Lutherans are committed to no particular form of 
church government. In Sweden, Denmark, and Norway 
that form has always been episcopal. When the Refor- 
mation was accepted in Sweden, the old ecclesiastical or- 
der was left undisturbed. We therefore have Lutheran 
bishops, who can trace an apostolic succession, in the Lu- 
theran Church. If ever the time should come that it 
would be thought wise to have an episcopal form of gov- 
ernment for our Church in India, if that were the one 
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condition on which unity could be attained, one of the 
bishops of the Church of Sweden could easily give us the 
organization. It ought to be remarked, however, that 
the bishops of the Church of Sweden, Denmark, and Nor- 
way do not refuse to have fellowship with the other 
bodies of Lutherans, the large majority of whom are 
non-episcopal. Even the Swedes in America have 
adopted the non-episcopal form of government. In Ger- 
many the government is more along the line of church 
councils or superintendents, under the swmmus episcopus 
of the rulers of the countries, with the exception of the 
few free Churches. In America it is somewhere be- 
tween the Presbyterian and Congregational form. Our 
ecclesiastical bodies there are composed of equal num- 
bers of clerical and lay delegates. The President of 
Synod is only primus inter pares. We are Congrega- 
tional in that the congregation, after all, has liberty to 
follow or not follow the recommendations of Synod in 
all questions other than those of its doctrinal position. 
If it altered its doctrinal position, it would cease to have 
any connection with Synod. With such a variety of 
governments we can, of course, not be committed to any 
form of church government for India. I believe I voice 
the sentiment of all Lutherans in India that if it should 
appear that episcopacy is the best form for India, no Lu- 
theran would object merely because it is episcopacy. 
They would protest (and protesting, you know, is their 
line since the Protest at Spires that gave the name Pro- 
testants), if it were claimed that episcopacy is essential 
to the Church of Christ. We can agree with those among 
our episcopal friends who regard the episcopacy as the 
bene esse, not with those who regard it as of the esse of 
the Church. 

Our organization is, in comparison with those episco- 
pal bodies that have a hierarchy in some form or other, 
a very weak one, it must be confessed. We have no pope, 
no visible head, and, in countries where State connection 
does not exist, hardly more than a presiding officer as a 
synodical head. It scarcely needs to be added that every 
claim made that in order to be one we must all get into 
some organization with some one central authority finds 
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little sympathy with Lutherans. As our journals reflect 
the mind of our Church on this question, this savours 
more of worldly pomp than of the Kingdom that cometh 
without observation and is within you. It substitutes 
for the Gospel, working as a leaven, the strength of or- 
ganization and machinery. There are some indeed who 
think that a stronger organization might make us more 
efficient. But there is no movement in that direction. 
It is, no doubt, because of the fredom allowed to adopt 
any form of church government, among other reasons, 
that the Lutheran Church has never been enthusiastic 
about some great organization, call it federation or any 
other name, that would include all Christians. 

What has been said of the form of church government 
is also true of what may be included under rites and cere- 
monies. These have always been put by Lutherans 
among the adiaphora. Its services have not been ar- 
ranged on any imperial lines after the manner of Rome 
or even of the Church of England. This is regarded as 
a weakness even by many Lutherans. There is no com- 
mon service book in the German Churches, so when there 
is a German service in India, hymns must be announced 
from the Hermannsburg or Bavarian Hymnal, or what- 
ever book may be in hand. In America the English 
bodies have adopted a common service. They are now 
engaged in preparing a Common Service and Hymn 
Book, which is to be ready by 1917, the 400th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of the Reformation. The various 
countries and the various bodies, yes, even the various 
congregations, in non-State Churches, are free to adopt 
their own ritual; and if ever the time comes for a ser- 
vice in Sanskrit or along the lines of Indian tastes, there 
is no obstacle whatever from this side, in our Lutheran 
position. I may go further and say that the position of 
the Lutheran Church would rather encourage such li- 
turgy and such forms, and help towards realizing them. 

And yet, though the Lutheran Church believes in full 
freedom, it ought to be added that she has chosen gener- 
ally to exercise her liberty along liturgical lines, aim- 
ing in this to preserve her connection with the primitive 
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Church. It is no doubt because of the rites and ceremo- 
nies that she follows that we so often hear the remark 
that we are like the Roman Catholics. It is strange that, 
while Roman Catholics hate no one quite as much as 
they do Lutherans, our fellow Protestants think that we 
have most in common with them. That is no doubt due 
to the rites and ceremonies that have in many places 
been kept so generally. When we claim liberty regard- 
ing these, it is a mistake to think we mean only liberty to 
discard; we also mean liberty to retain. So it has come 
to pass that the altar has been kept in our churches, that 
a cross on it is quite common, even a crucifix in parts, 
that the minister is suitably robed, that in many churches 
candles are kept on the altar during the celebration of 
the Holy Communion, that in many churches the minis- 
ter turns towards the altar during the prayer, that in 
many, especially the State Churches, the prayers and les- 
sons are all fixed; and an outsider, seeing this, especially 
if he be English where many of, these have been the sub- 
ject of controversy, thinks us very ritualistic and that 
many of us belong to what is called generally the High 
Church party. The fact is, these have never been made 
issues in the Lutheran Church. They are maiters of or- 
der and taste. There are Lutheran Churches, in 
America especially, where very few of these, it may be 
none of these, are followed. They are none the less re- 
garded as Lutheran on that account, if their doctrinal 
position is clearly Lutheran. The story goes that some 
radical reformer once complained to Luther that a cer- 
tain man preached, dressed in a clerical robe. Luther’s 
reply is said to have been, “Let him wear a dozen as long 
as he preaches the Gospel,” and in his spirit I may say, 
“Let him wear none, if he preach the Gospel.” Coming 
to India, it has always seemed to me that if the Indian 
genius is allowed to express itself, it will be with more 
rites and ceremonies than suits the taste of Americans 
for instance. Our position is against nothing that may 
thus be incorporated which is not against the Scriptures. 
A voice of protest would arise if any one should insist 
that any or all of these are in any way essential. The 
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Augsburg Confession is very plain on this: “Of rites 
and usages they teach that those ought to be observed 
which may be observed without sin and which are profit- 
able unto tranquility and good order in the Church, as 
particular holy days, festivals and the like. Neverthe- 
less concerning such things let men be adnionished that 
consciences are not to be burdened as though such observ- 
ance were necessary to salvation.” 

So far I have dwelt on the things that Lutherans do 
not regard as essential. It is time that I attempt to tell 
you where they place the emphasis in their view of the 
Church and what the Church is. Already a number of 
times I have referred to the emphasis we place on doc- 
trine. Our ecclesiastical position may be best expressed 
by a definition of the unity of the Church. In article 7, 
about the Church, the Augsburg Confession has this to 
say: “They teach that one Holy Church is te continue 
for ever. The Church is the Congregation of Saints, in 
which the Gospel is rightly taught and the sacraments 
rightly administered. And to the true unity of the 
Church it is enough to agree concerning the doctrine of 
the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments.” 
It is in line with this that what binds Lutherans together 
is a common confession of faith. Lately a Lutheran clergy- 
man in New York wrote that he was travelling with 
some one of another communion, and when he told him 
about our acceptance of a Confession nearly 400 years 
old, the surprise was expressed that a great body of be- 
lievers could still adhere to a confession of that period. 
If in discussing this part of the subject I at times depart 
from my original purpose and state not merely our posi- 
tion but add here and there some reasons for it, I believe 
a quite general surprise among our fellow Christians, 
that we should look for unity in doctrine in this age that 
has no interest in creeds, may justify my doing so. 

The attitude of Lutherans towards others as well as to- 
wards each other is so largely determined by this atti- 
tude towards the Confession that it is necessary to dwell 
on this a little more in detail. 

The Creed to which all our ministers subscribe is the 
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Augsburg Confession. This is not such a formidable 
document. It only has twenty-one articles and covers 
only a form of eight pages. These state briefly what 
our churches teach. There are seven more articles 
which discuss in greater detail what doctrines of Rome 
we reject. These seven articles have never been given 
the importance of the first twenty-one. This is the only 
Creed that all Lutheran bodies require those who are to 
be their accredited ministers to accept. The large body 
of Lutherans is willing to acknowledge that a sincere ac- 
ceptance of it is enough to place a Synod within the Lu- 
theran fold. 

In times following the Reformation, however, various 
controversies arose on some questions in the Confession 
and on others not referred to in it. The Augustana says 
nothing for instance on the authority of the Bible. That 
is because that was assumed, not because it was disre- 
garded. The great question also that in every country 
has followed a clear apprehension of God’s grace followed 
—what is known as Synergism. The freedom of the will 
was closely connected with this. The subject of the real 
presence, too, was variously understood: some regarded 
it as more or less physical, others made it a merely spirit- 
ual presence. It became necessary therefore to try and 
settle controversies. The Book of Concord represents on 
a large scale this attempt. Instead of twenty-one arti- 
cles, this covers several hundred pages. It includes— 
The Ecumenical Creeds, the Augsburg Confession, the 
Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald Arti- 
cles, Luther’s Two Catechisms, and then the Formula 
Concordiz, which gives the teachings to be accepted on 
the questions which were then the subjects of contro- 
versy. Now Lutherans have not been all of one mind 
regarding these fuller confessional statements. Some 
would regard as binding on Lutherans all these symbols. 
Others the Augustana only but also these other symbols 
as far as they show the sense in which it is to be under- 
stood; others the Augustana, pure and simple. It is 
along these lines that cleavages in the Lutheran Church 
lie, I may add, however, that all except a few bodies agree 
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that the Augustana is the only Ecumenical Lutheran 
Symbol, although it also must be added that the attitude 
of Lutheran bodies towards the other Confessional Books 
is friendly. Our own General Synod just lately amended 
its constitution in which these secondary symbols are 
said to be, while not binding on its ministers, “of great 
doctrinal and interpretative value,” and are recommend- 
ed to all ministers to be carefully studied. 

Just now, especially in Germany. there is a strong 
tendency to depart from this confessional standpoint. It 
is also apparent in other Lutheran countries. It is not 
so apparent in American Lutheran bodies. The reason 
seems to be that those in America, who really are out of 
sympathy with the position we hold, have other commu- 
nions with which they can identify themselves. On the 
continent liberalism has made such strides that its prog- 
ress of itself has compelled those who call themselves the 
Bekentnisstreue to unite against the disintegrating 
forces at work. Last year at the meeting of theAllge- 
meine Lutherische Conferenz at Niirnberg the climax 
was reached in the venerable Dr. Zahn’s paper on “Why 
we must hold fast to the Confessions.” Over and over 
have we seen it emphasized by those who are positive 
that it is necessary especially for two reasons: (1) for 
the sake of the teaching in the Church, (2) for the sake 
of fellowship in the Church. Dr. Ihmels points out 
somewhere on the second of these how utterly comfort- 
less and unmeaning a Roman Catholic funeral service is 
to him, while comforting to a Roman Catholic, and that 
because of a different doctrinal position. Do we not see 
the same thing at work in conventions for the deepening 
of spiritual life where those who hold certain beliefs are 
alone thought to be proper leaders?And it is true that a 
speaker not in doctrinal accord would produce a want of 
harmony in such meetings that would largely destroy 
their influence. For teaching and for fellowship unity 
in belief is held to be necessary, by those who stand true 
to the Confessions of the Church. Instead of the de- 
structive tendencies that now are so strong, making the 
conservative leaders of the Church reduce and whittle 
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down Confessions, they seem to see in them a call to loy- 
alty to the Confessions. And their hands are strength- 
ened by a movement that very often has not much sympa- 
thy with doctrine. I refer to the pietistic movement 
which is spreading over the Church in the Gemeinschafts- 
bewegungen. These, in repudiating what is generally 
known as baptismal regeneration, have indeed shown 
their liberty to change even Confessions where these have 
led men to believe that a mere external profession of reli- 
gion is sufficient. What they stand for is a living experi- 
mental religion. But, as in the pietistic movement of the 
eighteenth century, it is recognized that this living ex- 
perimental religion needs to be linked with very definite 
teaching about God’s Word and loyalty to it, if it is not 
to dissipate itself in mere subjectivism and rationalism. 
At the present time therefore those faithful to the Con- 
fessions and these modern pietists are strengthening each 
other in opposing liberalism; and these are the hope. of 
the Church. A leader in the religious work of the world, 
not of our denomination, whose name I will not mention 
because I have not his permission, speaking of what now 
is often regarded as this obsolete adherence to a Confes- 
sion, said, “Be true to your Lutheran position. It is 
needed to-day as never before.” I also may add this 
from a recent clipping from Church Work along the same 
line from a former President of the General Synod, now 
President of Carnegie’s Peace Commission among 
Churches, “With Dr. Kelley, editor of The Methodist Re- 
view, one of the ablest theologians, Dr. Harris, President 
of the North-western University, and Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Chancellor of New York University, Hamilton 
Holt of The Independent, and Professor Scott of The 
Homiletic Review, I had talks on not alone the educa- 
tional, but especially, the theological situation. All of 
these, and even the venerable Lyman Abbott, recognized 
the important role devolving upon the Lutheran Church 
in America and throughout the world. Dr. Charles Jef- 
ferson expressed himself similarly. These great leaders 
feel two things as to the Lutheran Church—(1) That it 
has a positive, conservative faith; (2) that it is a Church 
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that stands by its faith and usages; and for these reasons 
_ they respect it and feel that it is a force that must be 
considered.” This gives the position of those who rep- 
resent the Lutheran Church and is given for that reason. 

How does this affect our relation to sister Commu- 
nions? Lately I noticed a statement by Dr. Kaftan, who 
calls himself a Lutheran dyed in the wool, that, though 
opposed to the teaching of the Reformed Churches, he 
could not but regard Christians of the Reformed type as 
brethren in the Lord. After all, types of doctrine are 
few. We often speak as though they were indefinitely 
numerous. But as great systems of viewing grace and 
redemption it is remarkable that they may after all be 
included under variations of the Lutheran and Reformed 
type. There are some still who think as soon as we talk 
of differences we must contend. There is the theologi- 
cum odium which is rightly in ill repute. But is it not 
possible to look at these in order to value the good in 
them? Lately a series of articles in Dr. Luthardt’s pa- 
per gave an account of Lutheran and Reformed F'rém- 
migkeit (Piety), which while written with a preference 
for the Lutheran type was most sympathetic towards the 
Reformed type. After reading it, though he wrote as a 
Lutheran, I could not help but ask myself, which after all 
and proved itself the greater power for good in the world. 
The teaching of the Reformed type, with its emphasis 
on God’s sovereignty, leading to its boundless activities, 
its strong—often puritanical—code of morals—who 
would want the world to be without its beneficent influ- 
ence? And the Lutheran, with its emphasis on God, not 
as sovereign but as love, its joyful trust and confidence 
in forgiveness, its emphasis on Christian liberty which 
no doubt often relaxed the strictness of law and made 
her fall into errors the opposite of a stern puritanism, 
its pietism, its fervour and devotion, which indirectly in- 
spired the great Wesleys,—who would want this type to 
be blotted out? I was impressed as the writer traced 
these influences, along other lines. It even produced its 
own type of errors. In philosophy, deism flourished on 
Reformed soil; pantheism on Lutheran soil. It has also 
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influenced art. Hiandel’s majestic oratorios could hardly 
have been produced on Lutheran soil; Bach’s devotional 
inspiring chorales could hardly have been produced on 
Reformed soil. The world of art is enriched since both 
have been allowed to develop. What he pleads for, what 
he would plead for the Reformed type as well as for the 
Lutheran, is let the type continue to enrich the world. 

I believe he has expressed what contains in itself the 
chief reason why Lutherans are now in many places keep- 
ing themselves aloof. We see the need for this in many 
ways in America. Though Lutherans are numerous 
there, they have not given shape to the general religious 
tone that prevails in what are known as union move- 
ments. There are reasons for this. One no doubt is the 
very fact that Lutherans have often kept themselves 
aloof. The other is that at the beginning language bar- 
riers were in the way until now so often it must be con- 
fessed, “Sie haben einen anderen Geist.” What has im- 
pressed me is that where there is indiscriminate mingling 
in these, our individuality is soon decidedly modified if 
not obliterated. This, I firmly believe, is largely the reason 
for a certain reserve towards such movements. Again, 
the body to which the Guntur Mission owes its support 
in America belongs to the Federation of Churches in 
America. So does, I believe, the Augustana Synod of the 
body that supports the Rajahmundry Mission. We do 
so with perhaps a certain tacit disapproval of our own 
brethren. Then comes a radical article from the Presi- 
dent of the Federation in the Constructive Quarterly, in 
which the Nicene Creed is practically represented to be 
the expression of a philosophy which the world has out- 
grown. Even Presbyterians are shocked by its extreme 
positions. And one wonders whether being in a Federa- 
tion in which the President publicly so expresses himself 
after all does not compromise us on matters that are fun- 
damental. Dr. Luthardt’s paper commented on the Ki- 
kuyu Conference. The comments were sympathetic. 
But it ended with a remark that shows perhaps the gen- 
eral feeling of the larger bodies of Lutherans. Its re- 
marks were to the effect that Lutherans will sympathize 
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with Bishop Weston in this, that the Conference practi- 
cally placed no limits to which fellowship should extend. 

Lutherans have always guarded, if I may use the word, 
their altars more than many other Communions. This 
no doubt is due in part to their belief in the Real Pres- 
ence in the Lord’s Supper. That may sound Romish. 
But it is just their position here that is the mediating 
one that led Governor Baldwin of Connecticut to make 
the statement some time ago that church‘union might be 
easily brought about on the Lutheran doctrinal basis. 
The Real Presence is by many at once thought to be the 
equivalent of transubstantiation. Others, no doubt, bas- 
ing their opinion on words in our Catechism, say that we 
teach consubstantiation. We teach neither. The time is 
long past when we must regard what is physical as the 
only reality. The Theanthropic Christ and His special 
sacramental presence—this is what we mean by the Real 
Presence. Lately there has been among many a ten- 
dency to put the emphasis on communion with each other. 
This is not to be disregarded. Ought we not to keep 
first, however, communion with our Lord? And are not 
those who believe in the Real Presence more nearly one 
than those who differ in their views regarding it and yet 
commune at the same table? I know there are those who 
think that those who refuse fellowship on this ground 
are making unimportant matters the important ones. 
Let me say, on their behalf, that all depends on what you 
regard as important. Those who feei that if Christ, in 
that most solemn night in connection with the institution 
that above all others expresses the essence of His work, 
used language that is figurative, you have the entering 
wedge which will land you where a book I recently read 
seems to have landed the author, when he states that all 
Christ’s language was figurative and must be so inter- 
preted. Connected with this, I may mention that as 
among many others it is always the custom to have a ser- 
vice of confession and absolution before communion. The 
service is as a rule public. Private confession and abso- 
lution would not be considered at variance with our 
teaching, however. Our Confession did originally retain 
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these except where they proved a burden to consciences. 
So important is this service of confession and absolution 
regarded in the preparation for the Lord’s Supper that 
many would not even think of communion in a Lutheran 
Church without this preparation. 

What I want to make clear is that it is not necessarily 
bigotry that has made the larger body of Lutherans more 
or less slow to fellowship here with others. 

Perhaps I ought to attempt to make clear here the di- 
visions among even Lutheran bodies along these lines. 
There are those who would only have fellowship if they 
were convinced of agreement in all points of doctrine 
given in the Bible. This is Missouri’s position, and in 
loyalty to the Scriptures they must make one respect and 
honour them, even though one may think the lines have 
been made too narrow by them. Others would require 
agreement in doctrine on the sacrament and what it im- 
plies. As implications I would mention a real atone- 
ment for sin by the God-man, Christ Jesus, and a real 
work of Christ in the sacrament by His special presence 
to make effective its saving efficacy in the forgiveness of 
sins. There is where I would place the large body of 
Lutherans, if I understood them. Then some few would 
require none of these but hold their views for themselves, 
and let others have theirs, and yet have followship with 
those who differ. This last is not, I may add, the official 
pronouncement of any body that I know of, but is a lib- 
erty which certain bodies do allow individuals. 

The question is, how about India? I believe that I 
have indicated the lines along which much can be done. 
It is by doctrinal definiteness on the great essentials. 
Those I would connect with the atonement of Christ and 
what it involves. I believe if a definite pronouncement 
could go forth from missions in India on these, a Kikuyu 
Conference would be quite possible, and Lutherans, the 
great bulk of them, could unite in it. There is, I be- 
lieve, a general feeling in all our home constituencies 
that mission fields call for special consideration and for 
the very largest measure of fellowship consistent with 
loyalty to the truth as it has been revealed. So much I 
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may state as far as it specially refers to missionaries 
themselves. 

How about the Indian Church? What I said in the 
first part of my paper answers it, in part. The Indian 
Church is to decide for itself. Dr. Pamperrien at the 
first All-India Lutheran Conference said, and it has not 
been contradicted, “We do not think that the future 
Church of India will be the Lutheran Church, but it is 
our duty so to work that the future Church of India shall 
have as decidedly a colouring of what is distinctively Lu- 
theran as we can possibly make it.” I believe this will 
indicate our position not only on organization but on fel- 
lowship among our Indian brethren. 

Whatever our own individual preferences may be, I 
am safe in saying that how far our Indian Christians will 
have fellowship with others is a matter that will largely 
be left to them as they grow and develop in independent 
church life. 

I have tried to speak for Lutherans in general, and 
have all along been compelled to view things from their 
standpoint. Let me say one word on behalf of some of 
those who would take a freer position on the questions 
touched. Some of us feel that we will best serve the 
Kingdom by first getting our Lutherans together. Our 
large liberty and our language differences have kept this 
from being done sooner. We have been making good 
progress in this direction. We hope for much from the 
400th anniversary of the Protestant Reformation in 
1917. We want all Protestants in this land, especially 
this Missionary Conference, to join in that celebration. 
I believe it will be an opportunity that ought not to be 
lost. It will give us a good opportunity to show our com- 
mon attitude towards the Reformation. If anything 
alienates Lutherans more than any other it is a deprecia- 
tion of the great Protestant Reformation. Whatever is 
done that shows appreciation of that work of God helps 
to foster that feeling of brotherliness which is after all 
the truest kind of unity. Forward progress along the 
lines of the old faith, a conservative Reformation—this, 
I believe, is still the attitude of our Church in this which 
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is pre-eminently an age of change. I am of the firm con- 
viction that a grand united celebration of that Centen- 
ary, which shall go back and once again review that 
mighty movement whence sprang the Lutheran Church 
as an organization, whence sprang Protestantism as a re- 
ligious force, will help others to understand us, and help 
us to understand others, and thus prepare the way for 
the larger fellowship which one and all desire and for 
which they labour and pray. 
Madras, India. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE CRITICAL METHOD.—A VOICE FROM THE 
PEW. 


BY JESSE B. THOMAS. 


The critical impulse is as natural and universal as it is 
primeval. Without it man would not be that figure 
lifted into unique distinction, as a “creature of divine 
discourse looking before and after.” It awakens with 
the opening of the senses. “For the ear trieth words as 
the palate tasteth food.” It is inveterate, and predis- 
posed to challenge criticism with counter-criticism. “He 
that pleadeth his cause first seemeth just, but his neigh- 
bor cometh and searcheth him out.” For even an in- 
stinct congenital and normal in itself may seek satisfac- 
tion through diversely novel and, possibly wrong, meth- 
ods. A palpably illegitimate conclusion, however ora- 
cularly announced, may breed distrust of the mental pro- 
cesses through which it has been reached. The famous 
judgment of Solomon is a case in point. Under the pre- 
text of deciding between the rival claimants of a living 
child, the judge proposed to slay the child, and give a 
dead half to each. Naturally enough the true mother 
resented the decree, and questioned the validity of the 
logic which had forged it out. 

For nearly nineteen hundred years the Christian world 
has been accustomed to hear from the pulpit, and to be- 
lieve, that the Bible is a symmetrically organic whole. 
Whatever the intermediate processes or agencies through 
which it has been brought into existence and perfected, 
they have been persuaded that, as man was in the begin- 
ning lifted out from among brute creatures into unique 
and isolated pre-eminence by God’s inbreathing and thus 
became a “living soul,” so the “Scripture” being somehow 
“inspired of God,” has become the “Living Word of the 
Living God.” As thus exceptional and the vehicle of a 
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divine manifestation, it has been associated in thought 
with Him, who is significantly called the “Word of God.” 
Whatever assails the integrity or divine supremacy of the 
written, equally strips the crown from the incarnate, 
Word. For their nature and destiny are linked in an in- 
dissoluble parallelism. 

Under these circumstances it need not be wondered at, 
that the average layman should listen with open-eyed 
amazement and disquietude to the announcement, from 
his spiritual guide, that the critics have, like Moliere’s 
redoubtable physician, “‘changed all that.” The Living 
Word, when released from the clutch of the “Iron 
Virgin,” which they have devised, falls before him into 
a shapeless heap, pierced and mangled at a thousand 
points. The judgment of Solomon has, to change the 
figure, been literally executed. The quivering mass of 
fragments left us, suggests rather the work of scalpel, 
pincers, and crucible, on a dead victim, than a rational 
inquiry as to the origin of the living. 

The Old Testament has been decapitated ; Genesis hav- 
ing been cut off as too prematurely monotheistic—to be 
preserved, if at all, as a mythical priestly addendum to 
the prophetic books. It has been disemboweled; its sup- 
posed narratives having been defecated of historic value, 
and reduced to a gelatinous mass of fiction, with only an 
occasional nodule of solid substance—a kind of “novel 
founded on fact” and written “with a purpose,” to serve 
which the incidental fact has been warped to fit. It has 
been dismembered; its progressively symmetrical series 
of documents having been wrenched asunder, and cast 
into a miscellaneous heap as “disjecta membra.” And 
its whole substance has been picked asunder into a hetro- 
geneous tangle of elementary threads and tissues—the 
Polychrome Bible presenting to the bewildered onlooker 
one phase of the conjecturally completed analysis. Only 
one phase, let him be reminded. For if the vision thus 
opened to him be as dimly vast and confusing as that of 
the nebulously star-crowded heavens, it will become, when 
confronted with the schemes of rival theorists, still more 
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intimidating, as a kind of auroral sky whose palpitating 
outlines are dim at the best, and “‘never at one stay.” 

If the unsophisticated believer be already made appre- 
hensive by the apparent treachery of what he had reck- 
oned solid earth, but which now quakes and begins to 
crumble beneath his feet, his fears will not be quieted by 
a study of the historic trend of the so-called “Higher 
Criticism.” The pioneers in the movement did not ques- 
tion the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, nor the present 
normal order of the Old Testament books. But both date 
and authorship have by slow steps receded into uncer- 
tainty, if not into vacuity. The advance guard of criti- 
cism have remanded the whole Old Testament literature 
to a post-exilian date; and the number of bodiless spirits 
“summoned from the vasty deep” to take the responsi- 
bilities of authorship has been almost indefinitely in- 
creased. Moreover, the early assailants of the Old Tes- 
tament scouted the insinuation that the New Testament 
could every suffer from the application of their canons. 
But the parallelism of those canons with these of the ap- 
parently long defunct Tiibingen theorists was too pal- 
pable to be overlooked. Their touch has aroused Tiibingen 
speculation into new life. Professing, with Strauss, to 
be “more Christian than the Christians themselves,” the 
“prophetic” party under Paul has been made to precede, 
and later to be antagonized by, the “priestly” faction un- 
der Peter. The Gospels and Acts have become “ten- 
dency” documents; the facts being manipulated to serve 
partisan ends. The words and acts of Jesus have been 
rendered apocryphal, and even his very existence has 
been treated as doubtful. 

It is quite true that the whole system is not to be dis- 
carded because of its abuse by extremists. The devout 
conservative and the irreverent radical are obviously 
leagues apart in conclusion. But this immense divergence 
of opinion, shaded off as it is into endless intermediate 
segments, only embraces difficulty; for who shal! choose 
among rivals, each claiming exclusive trustworthiness? 
If it be answered that, whatever their individual conflict 
of opinion, the critics are at least unanimous at one point, 
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the condemnation of the “traditional” view, the answer 
brings no relief. For every specific theory is condemned 
with equal unanimity by the devotees of all the others. 
The venturesome explorer is thus only pushed out farther 
into the muddy ever deepening waters of the “river of 
doubt.”” For the only thing left certain, seems to be, that 
nothing is certain—a very empty “tub” to be thrown to 
the voracious “whale of appetite for final truth. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, when the pulpit speaks 
glibly of “assured results,” to caution the pew not to take 
the words in too baldly literal a sense. It would clear 
the skies somewhat, in that case, if the preacher would 
take pains to explain with what qualifications or limita- 
tions he uses the term which has now become as darkly 
nebulous as familiar. Does he include under it the con- 
viction that Abraham and Samson are alike “solar 
myths”; that there are duplicate or multitudinous 
Isaiahs; and that the Great Commission is a “priestly in- 
vention,” covertly added to the original text? Such novel 
and revolutionary notions no matter how timidly or ob- 
scurely uttered or implied, will be sure to ruffle the feath- 
ers of the sensitive “traditionalist.” Nor will they be 
smoothed by the conciliatory suggestion, that the spirit- 
ual life is too real and too remote from the field of in- 
quiry to be damaged by obliteration of any part of the 
Scriptural text, or the disappearance of any of its his- 
toric personages. If that text be the “key of knowledge,” 
as our Lord named it, its reduction to a shapeless ele- 
mental mass, by the “acid of criticism,” must ruin its 
fitness to the wards of the lock it was cunningly devised 
to open. If other historic figures must vanish, why not 
the Christ of the New Testament also? And the robbed 
soul will surely say, thereon, with Luther, “mine is not a 
painted sin” and I cannot be content with a “painted 
savior.” 

Nor will an ordinary Protestant congregation be docile 
enough to accept the preacher’s protestation, that it is 
his business to announce “results,” of which he has he- 
come personally “assured,” by methods which it does not 
concern them to know. They are not accustomed to re- 
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ceive their opinions ready-made, and in sealed packages, 
which it would be treason to open and explore. Nor will 
they promptly attribute, to the new and untried critic, an 
“inerrancy” which he denies to the old and tried Bible 
from which his only authority comes. 

When closely pressed by the obdurate layman, the 
preacher will be forced, in the end, to admit that the 
boasted “results” in question are not, in any proper sense, 
results at all; being neither final nor specific in detail. 
The vital issue, and the only one as to which there is sub- 
stantial agreement, concerns the trustworthiness of the 
method of investigation, and of the bases from which it 
proceeds. 

At this point a final and, presumptively, silencing shot 
will naturally be aimed at the obdurate questioner. He 
will be told that the whole subject is in the hands of the 
technical experts, where it legitimately belongs, and 
where it must be disposed of, without interference from 
non-technical intruders. This bullet, also, the unfright- 
ened recusant, may safely catch in his teeth. For he may 
well ask “Experts, in what?” For the problem reaches 
into wide and widely separated realms. The Bible enters 
and opens itself to criticism in, the field of natural phe- 
nomena, geography, history, biography, ethnology, eco- 
nomics, ethics, politics—to say nothing of its pronounce- 
ments on religion and the divine order of the world. He 
must be a broad-ranging scholar, indeed, who should 
reckon himself a ripened oracle in all these regions of 
inquiry. 

And precisely here we touch the sensitive marrow of 
the whole subject. Biblical criticism is commonly reck- 
oned to fail apart into two great sections, the textual or 
“Lower,” and the “Higher.” The range of the former is 
narrow and well defined, and it moves therein under set- 
tled and intelligible canons. But, having cut out this 
slender segment of the problematic circle, the whole of 
the remainder is swept indiscriminately into the exclu- 
sive domain of the “Higher Criticism.” Behind the nebu- 
lous folds of this cant phrase lurk an indeterminate mob 
of questions of fact; the answer to each of which depends 
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on legitimate evidence to be gathered from the most het- 
rogeneous sources, and interpreted and weighed by fixed 
and comprehensible rules. No trustworthy verdict as to 
the genuineness, integrity, nature, intent, authorship, 
date, veracity, and permanent force, of ancient docu- 
ments, such as are embodied in the Bible, can be reached, 
save through a consensus of opinion on the part of speci- 
alists in physical science, history, archaeology, jurispru- 
dence, and the other external fields of research involved; 
as well as a like agreement in linguistic and literary judg- 
ment, among those qualified to speak with authority, on 
the text itself. 

It is not too much to say, however, that the whole 
shadowy fabric of the “Higher Criticism” has been con- 
jured into form, in defiance of truly “scientific” 
canons, and in disregard of the established rules of 
evidence, by specialists in a single diminutive field—that 
of Hebraic study, proceeding to fish their conclusions out 
of the text, by what Sir George Cornewall Lewis calls, 
“an occult faculty of historical divination.” How much 
confidence may be placed in the infallibility of this “lit- 
erary tact,’ or “instinct,” of which Matthew Arnold was 
one of the chief champions and expounders, may be 
hinted by a comparison of his judgment as to the literary 
characteristics of Paul, with that of Renan, an equally 
renowned and accomplished expert in the same realm. 
Mr. Arnold found Paul to be a man of deeply refined and 
sensitive nature, whose cryptic utterances were wholly 
unintelligible to the “heavy-handed Protestant Philis- 
tine, Luther, and almost ruined by his too prosaic inter- 
pretation. Renan, however, applying his equally acute 
“literary tact” to the language of the same documents, 
discovered that Paul was himself a rather blunt and out- 
spoken “Philistine”; being a man “most like Luther,” 
and, accordingly, easily and accurately understood by 
him. 

The bold attempt to poise a massive pyramid of asser- 
tion on a pin-head point of intuition, has met with a fore- 
doomed result. The assertions remain not only un- 
proved, but in large part positively disproved. Had 
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Kuenen been an adept in the history of political develop- 
ment, he would not have ventured to deny the patriarchal 
origin of government, in the face of the affirmations of so 
competent an authority as Sir Henry Maine. Had Rob- 
ertson Smith taken the pains to acquaint himself with the 
technical language of jurisprudence, he would hardly 
have characterized the supposed foisting of a forged code 
on a people, as a justifiable “legal fiction.”” Had Well- 
hausen first seen the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, or the cunei- 
form Code of Khammurabi, he need not have been re- 
minded by Prof. Sayce, that “the two assumptions on 
which (his) theory of the origin of the Pentateuch rested, 
have been ruled out of court.” The constantly reiterated 
claim that the early ages were peculiarly indifferent as 
to integrity and authenticity of documents, a claim on 
which the theory of composite authorship mainly rests, 
has also found a rude rebuff in the discovery of Prof. 
Pinches, that the Assyrian and Babylonian tablets give 
evidence of an almost fanatical care at these points. 
Finally, the very foundation on which the pin-head 
pointed inverted pyramid has been invited to rest, is itself 
most insecure. For all speculative reconstruction of the 
Bible presupposes the validation of the hypothesis, that 
the whole order of things is so absolutely “lapped in uni- 
versal law,” that a single exception is incredible. The 
Bible, therefore, being the product of human hands and 
couched in human forms of speech, is a part of human 
literature, developed through certain purely natural pro- 
cesses, and to be treated“just like any other book.” It 
may not be amiss to remark, in passing, that this last ex- 
pression, borrowed from Prof. Jowett’s article in the 
famous Essays and Reviews, has since been grossly per- 
verted from its original application. Instead of intend- 
ing to reduce the Bible to a common level with human 
literature the writer took pains, in the same essay, ex- 
pressly to repudiate that possible implication. ‘There 
are many respects in which the Scripture is unlike any 
other book. No one who nas a Christian feeling would 
place classical literature on a level with sacred litera- 
ture.” The testimony of Sir Monier Williams, long a 
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patient and candid student of Hindu and Buddhist Sacred 
Books, is here in point. “These non-Christian Bibles are 
all developments in the wrong direction. They all begin 
with some flashes of true light, and end in utter darkness. 
Pile them, if you will, on the left side of your study table, 
but place your own Holy Bible on the right side—all by 
itself, all alone, and with a wide gap between.” 

One may well ask how it came about, if the Old Testa- 
ment be a record of the progressive religious and literary 
self-development of the Jewish people, that the next step 
of progress landed them in the childish inanities and vul- 
garities of the Talmud; which one of its ablest expositors 
designated as literally a “sea of mud.” 

On the whole the unconvinced pew-occupant after tast- 
ing the “new wine” offered by the critics, will be content 
to return to the “traditional” view of the Bible; being 
satisfied that “the old is better.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





LUTHERANS IN IOWA. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
LUTHERANS IN IOWA. 


[On May 10, 1914, the Lutheran people of the State of 
Iowa presented to the State, in the Historical Depart- 
ment, a large oil portrait of Martin Luther, by Olof 
Frithiof Grafstrém. On this occasion a sermon on the 
life of Martin Luther was delivered by Gustav Andreen, 
President of Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois, 
and this sermon has been added to the manuscript collec- 
tions of the Historical Department. The historical 
sketches given by different ministers on the same occa- 
sion, of the various branches of the Lutheran Church in 
Iowa, are herewith presented.—EDITOR. | 


THE GERMAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN IOWA. 
BY REV. HENRY FLENTJE. 


The history of the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Iowa begins about 1840. Although there were 
many German Lutheran congregations in the eastern 
States at this time, there were only a few existing in the 
State of Iowa, at Keokuk, Fort Madison, and Burlington. 
Until 1852 the central, northern, and southern parts of 
Iowa were without congregations. In October, 1853, three 
German Lutheran pastors, Deindoerfer, Grossmann, and 
Schueller, with about twenty laymen, came from Michi- 
gan to Clayton county to do mission work for the German 
Lutheran Church. They organized the first Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in the central part of Iowa, and called 
their home “St. Sebald.” Here it was also their inten- 
tion to found a teacher’s seminary, but this idea was 
given up. Later this seminary was built at Dubuque. 
From St. Sebald as a center, Lutheran churches were or- 
ganized all over Iowa. On the 24th of August, 1854, four 
pastors, Deindoerfer, S. Fritschel, Grossman, and Schuel- 
ler, met at the parsonage in St. Sebald, and with about 
twenty laymen founded the Evangelical Lutheran Synod 


1. Reprinted by permission from “Annals of Iowa” Jan. 1915. 
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of Iowa and other States. The growth of the synod was 
slow but sure. Many German Lutherans moved from 
the eastern States and joined existing congregations, or 
organized new ones. 

In 1870, the Lutheran Church of Iowa consisted of 
about ninety pastors, and one hundred and twenty con- 
gregations. At this time other Lutheran synods started 
mission work, namely, the Synod of Missouri and other 
States, the Synod of Ohio and other States, and the Gen- 
eral Synod. At present the German Lutheran Church 
consists of four Synods: 

The Synod of Iowa and other States, with 132 active 
pastors, 262 congregations, and 32,000 members. 

The Synod of Missouri and other States, with 98 pas- 
tors, 152 congregations, and 22,000 members. 

The Synod of Ohio and other States, with 64 pastors, 
96 congregations, and 8,000 members. 

The General Synod, with 35 pastors, 40 congregations, 
and 6,000 members. 

The Lutheran Church in Iowa maintains the following 
educational institutions: 

The theological seminary at Dubuque with five profes- 
sors, and about one hundred students. 

A coilege at Clinton with nine professors and about one 
hundred and twenty students. 

A parochial teachers’ seminary at Waverly, with four 
professors and fifty students. 

A co-educational academy at Waverly with six profes- 
sors and about one hundred and twenty students. 

The Lutheran Church also maintains the following 
charitable institutions: 

An Orphans’ Home at Waverly with about one hundred 
children. 

An Orphans’ Home and Home for the Aged at Musca- 
tine, with about sixty children and forty aged. 

A hospital at Sioux City with about eighty beds. 

From this can be seen that the German Lutheran 
Church has done and is doing much for the spiritual and 
educational welfare of the citizens of Iowa. 
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THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH IN IOWA. 
BY A. B. LEAMER, D.D. 


The English work of the Lutheran Church in Iowa was 
begun in the year 1848 by Rev. Jacob Scherer, who was 
commissioned as “Missionary of the Northwest” by the 
Synod of Illinois. 

The first church was organized in Lick Creek Town- 
ship, Van Buren County. In 1850 Rev. Jacob Scherer 
was joined by Rev. C. Conrad Keuhl, and together they 
established an itinerary of preaching points covering the 
eastern portion of Iowa as far west as Knoxville. It 
seems that they also touched Council Bluffs and Sioux 
City in their zeal for the preaching of the Gospel to the 
scattered Lutherans of the State. 

In 1854 the first conference was held at Knoxville on 
the 10th day of February. There were four pastors 
present. At this Conference the matter of establishing 
a college within the State was discussed, and a commit- 
tee was appointed, charged with the duty of selecting a 
location as near the center of Iowa as possible. The com- 
mittee settled upon Fort Des Moines, now Des Moines, 
and the name of the school was the Central College of 
Towa. This institution had a varied experience and was 
eventually sold to the Baptist Churches. The educational 
work begun by our Synod is still carried on by the Bap- 
tists under the name of the Des Moines College. 

The third Conference of the Illinois Synod met at Win- 
chester on August 30, 1855, and proceeded to the organi- 
zation of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa. The 
officers elected were Rev. Geo. W. Schaeffer, president; 
Rev. J. G. Schaeffer, secretary; Rev. F. R. Scherer, treas- 
urer. The other charter members were Rev. John Hock- 
enlively, Rev. D. Tulles, Rev. Geo. W. Scheide, Rev. H. F. 
Ely. The laymen were P. L. Kreigh, Samuel Gast, and 
Jacob Motern. The visiting clergymen present were 
Rev. L. F. Harkey, Rev. C. Witmer, Rev. D. Kurtz, and 
Rev. (Father) Scherer. 

The second Convention of the Synod, held at Fort Des 
Moines, laid the cornerstone of the new college building 
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and selected a faculty consisting of Rev. Reuben Weiser 
and Prof. Cupp, who opened the college for work on May 
21, 1856. 

The citizens of Des Moines contributed $10,000.00 to 
this project and gave five acres of land. The tract com- 
prised the ground between Sixteenth and Nineteenth 
streets north of Woodland avenue. 

The early days of the English work in Iowa were very 
trying. The president in his annual report to the Synod 
held in the above year, speaks of conditions as “deplora- 
ble” not only for the school but for the general church 
work, and in a later report the president makes the state- 
ment that these conditions seem to be due to the fact that 
by the time the people coming from the east reached the 
Mississippi, the desire for wealth has become so intense 
that they “drop both conscience and religion in the Mis- 
sissippi River as they cross it.” 

It is evident that large numbers of Lutheran people 
settled in Iowa, but many of them spoke a foreign tongue 
and at that early day it was impossible to interest them 
in the English-speaking Church. As a result many of 
the fathers and mothers never united with the Church 
and their children, growing up without the mother 
church influence, were lost to us and drifted gradually 
into other denominations. Many, however, were orga- 
nized in congregations of their own tongues and have 
grown into strong, self-supporting churches, thus mak- 
ing it possible for the Lutherans to number a larger com- 
pany than any other, except one, of the denominations. 
But while many churches were organized, the English 
Lutheran Church lost more than it saved. However, we 
feel that the message delivered by these pioneers who in- 
sistently preached the Gospel has had its very definite 
effect upon the children who followed them in the work 
of the Master. 

The sixteenth session of the Synod was held at Tipton, 
Iowa, September 26, 1860, and showed an enrollment of 
forty-five congregations and sixteen preaching points. 
Sixteen pastors ministered to these congregations, total- 
ing 1,179 communicants. The largest salary paid was 
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$800.00, and the least $40.00 per year. The sixteen pas- 
tors received a total of $2,719.25. 

The Bohemian Lutheran Churches of Linn, Benton and 
Tama counties united with the Synod at this session. A 
committee from Marshall county submitted the proposi- 
tion that the Synod take over the Marshall county high 
school and convert it into a college and seminary. The 
estimated value of this property was $19,000.00. The 
property grew in value and the institution increased in 
usefulness for a number of years, at one time numbering 
ninety-six students, but jealousy seemed to have entered 
the ranks of the Synod and proper support could not be 
secured for either this school or the one at Fort Des 
Moines. As a consequence we lost two of the most valu- 
able assets of the Church. Had those institutions re- 
mained under the control of the Synod we believe that 
our English Lutheran Church in Iowa would far outnum- 


ber any of the foreign-speaking Lutheran Churches, but 
our work seemed to be blocked at every turn. However, 
a brighter day is dawning. The last decade has been one 
of commendable progress and our work is being estab- 
lished on a permanent foundation that means success for 
the future. 


THE “ANISH AND NORWEGIAN LUTHERANS IN IOWA. 
BY N. G. PETERSON. 


The Danish Lutherans immigrated later than the 
Swedish and Norwegian Lutherans. The beginning of 
the establishment of Danish Lutheran Churches in this 
State dates back to 1871 when the work was commenced 
by Rev. A. S. Nielson of “The Danish Church.” 

That Church has now eleven pastors and thirteen con- 
gregations with a membership of 4,370. 

They have a college and theological seminary at Grand 
View, Des Moines, and at the same place they are com- 
pleting an old people’s home. 

The other body of Danish Lutherans doing work in the 
State is “The Danish United Lutheran Church,” having 
at present twenty-two pastors and thirty-three congrega- 
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tions, with a membership of 4,709. They have for years 
had a higher institution of learning at Elk Horn. 

We have, then, of Danish Lutherans in this State, 
thirty-three pastors and forty-six congregations, with a 
membership of 9,079. 

The work was begun among the Norwegian Lutherans 
by Rev. N. Brandt of the “Norwegian Synod” in the year 
1851. That body has in this State at present twenty- 
five pastors and fifty congregations, with a total mem- 
bership of 13,500. They are operating one of the best 
colleges in our State, Luther College at Decorah. 

The second body having done work among the Norwe- 
gian Lutherans in Iowa is “Hauge’s Synod,” which has 
fourteen pastors and thirty congregations, with a mem- 
bership of 5,866. They have a higher institution of 
learning,—Jewell Lutheran College, at Jewell. 

The third body is “The United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America” having in this State fifty-two pas- 
tors and one hundred and six congregations, with a mem- 
bership of 28,060. They have a higher institution of 
learning,—Waldorf College at Forest City, an orphans’ 
home at Beloit, and are building an old people’s home at 
Decorah. 

This gives us a total! of ninety-one pastors and one hun- 
dred and eighty-six congregations, with a membership of 
47,426, three institutions of learning and two institutions 
of mercy, among the Norwegian Lutherans. 

The greater part of our Church is found in the rural 
districts in the north half of the State, where the woods 
and prairies have been changed into fertile farms and 
peaceful homes for the thousands of honest laboring men 
and women who came to this country with love for hard 
work and a longing for a full religious liberty, and with 
minds and hearts made strong by that Gospel given to us 
in the days of the reformation. 


SWEDISH LUTHERAN CHURCH IN IOWA. 
BY JOSEPH A. ANDERSON. 


When the Swedish immigrants of the century just past 
came to these shores, and found abodes in various parts 
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of our Union, some also settled on the virgin soil of Iowa. 
A band of Swedes firm in the faith of their fathers, made 
a home for itself on the hills and in the valleys of Jeffer- 
son county. The colony there founded was called New 
Sweden, a name bespeaking the love of the settlers for 
the heritage which they possessed. In 1848, but two 
years after this commonwealth received its statehood, a 
Lutheran congregation, the oldest of the now mighty Au- 
rustana Synod, was there organized. This congregation 
was not a result of any pastoral care and influence ex- 
erted upon the colonists since coming to this country, but 
was organized upon the initiative of the people them- 
selves. Not until 1849 did a clergyman arrive from 
Sweden, and he located in our sister State to the east. 
Since no ordained shepherd could be secured, the New 
Swedeners, if I may coin the word, chose one of their own 
number as their spiritual head. The one chosen was 
Magnus Frederick Hokonson, a pious and modest man, 
whose portrait should be found within the walls of the 
Historical Department of Iowa. He was ordained in 
1853 and labored in the Church for forty-five years, all 
of which time he remained within the State, and in its 
soil he was buried. 

It was not until two decades after the New Sweden 
congregation was founded, or in 1868, that Iowa became 
a Conference within the Augustana Synod, organized 
eight years earlier. Then there were Swedish congrega- 
tions at New Sweden, Munterville, Madrid, Stratford, 
Burlington, Lansing, McGregor and Swedesburg. Until 
1870 some of our Norwegian brethren were associated 
with us. The church at Decorah, where Luther College 
now is, was then in the Conference, as was also a Norwe- 
gian congregation in Story county. In 1868 the follow- 
ing pastors, besides Hokonson, served with the State: 
Hakan Olson, Bengt Magnus Halland and Carl J. Malm- 
berg. The first became president of the new conference. 
Rev. Halland later founded the large Swedish settlement 
in Montgomery and Page counties and thereby did much 
not only for the Church but for the material development 
of our State. The Conference membership in 1868 was 
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less than one thousand souls. The following year wit- 
nessed a great influx of Swedes and the Conference, and 
more especially its pastors, strained every nerve to se- 
cure the people for God and the Church. In 1868 three 
congregations were organized and the following year 
two, one of which was the First Church of Des Moines. 
The earliest churches were in the southeastern part of 
the State. Then a few were organized in the north and 
eastern portions; later the south central and central, then 
the southwestern and finally northwestern and northern 
parts of our State beheld Swedish Lutheran settlements 
and congregations. These names of the following pas- 
tors, who as presidents of Conferences or otherwise did 
so much toward the churching of the Swedes should be 
mentioned: O. J. Siljestrom, M. C. Ranseen, C. A. Hem- 
borg and John Tellsen. 

The history of our Swedish Lutherans of Iowa might 
be summed up in the words: Faith, instruction, work, 
financial sacrifice, prayer, worship and success under the 
providence of God, to whom be the glory. At first the 
problem was how to secure church homes for the immi- 
grants. Later the problem has been, how to make the 
children, born and reared in the new fatherland, loyal to 
the fathers and lovers of their Church. The problems 
have been and are being solved. We have now a mem- 
bership of 20,000 souls or more, that compose eighty-one 
congregations, of which seventy-five have their own 
churches, and are served by forty-four pastors. 

The Swedish Lutheran population gathered into our 
congregations is most numerous in Webster county with 
over 2,100 members. The more populous counties are as 
follows in the order given: Montgomery, Buena Vista, 
Boone, Woodbury, Polk, Des Moines, Wapello and Page. 
We have congregations from McGregor to Shenandoah, 
Keokuk to Akron, Council Bluffs to Davenport. 

The property value of the local congregations is $820,- 
000. The Conference as such holds property to the 
amount of $225,000. The Conference’s property consists 
of an orphanage at Stanton, which began its noble work 
in 1882; a Home for the Aged at Madrid which received 
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its first guests in 1906; The Iowa Lutheran Hospital, 
which was dedicated in March, 1914, (only some two 
months ago) and is located in the Capital City. 

Within very recent years the Conference has contri- 
buted over $50,000 toward the endowment of Augustana 
College and Theological Seminary, located at Rock Island, 
Illinois, and therefore separated from us geographically 
by the Mississippi. This institution, the Conference, as 
a part of the Augustana Synod, partially owns and con- 
trols. Hence we have needed no institution of learning 
within the confines of the Conference. 

It may be said in all modesty, that the Iowa Confer- 
ence of the Augustana Synod has attempted to do its 
share toward the upbuilding within our State of a strong 
Lutheran Church, whose membership shall help to make 
this commonwealth second to none in these United States, 
which owes its liberty under God, in a great degree, if 
not wholly, to Martin Luther. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE DIVINE AND HUMAN NATURE IN CHRIST. 


BY PROFESSOR J. M. HANTZ. 


In I. John 4:2, 3, we find the following significant 
words: “Hereby know ye the Spirit of God. Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is of God. And every spirit that confesseth not 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is not of God: and 
that is that spirit of antichrist, whereof ye have heard 
that it should come; and even now already is it in the 
world.” These are remarkable words in many respects. 
They are remarkable as giving a more exact explanation 
of the nature of that error which in an earlier part of the 
same epistle had called forth from the gentle lips of the 
apostle of love the words of burning indignation and ab- 
horrence: “Who is a liar but he that denieth that Jesus 
is the Christ? He is antichrist that denieth the Father 
and the Son.” They are remarkable as throwing an unex- 
pected light on the nature of the apostolic teaching, and 
bringing out, with an evidence the more important be- 
cause indirect, the character of the belief of the primitive 
Church as witnessed by her antagonists no less than by 
her own children. They are remarkable as showing the 
uncompromising and unappeasable hostility of the apos- 
tle’s attitude towards an error which modern indulgence 
is often disposed to regard in a much more venial light, 
as one of the head rather than the heart, affecting only 
the dogmatical and not the practical teaching of Chris- 
tianity. And they are remarkable as supplying, at least 
with reference to the errors of that day, what may al- 
most be called an apostolic test to distinguish between 
Christian and anti-christian teaching, and is giving us at 
this present time a means of appreciating the value of 
the distinction which we often hear made between what 
are called the accidents of Christianity and its essence. 

In the first point of view these words serve to clear up 
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a doubt which probably had no existence in the minds of 
those to whom St. John was writing, but which might 
naturally suggest itself to a modern reader, concerning 
the meaning of his previous language, “he that denieth 
that Jesus is the Christ.” It is evident that these words 
are not as might at first sight be supposed, addressed to 
Jews, and from a Jewish point of view, to set forth Jesus 
of Nazareth as being the promised Messiah, to whom 
their own Scripture bore witness. Had the spirit of 
antichrist been merely spoken of as denying that Christ 
was come, we might naturally refer the words to the con- 
trast between the Christian belief in a Messiah who was 
come already and the Jewish expectation of one who was 
yet future. But there are two expressions in the text 
which make this interpretation unadmissible: first the 
union of the names of Jesus with that of Christ: “Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come,” and 
secondly, the significant addition of the words in the 
flesh. An unbelieving Jew, however he might refuse to 
acknowledge Jesus as his Messiah, was under no tempta- 
tion to deny that such a man had actually been born into 
the world, and had lived and died; nor would there, from 
his point of view, be any significance in the implied dis- 
tinction between coming in the flesh and coming in some 
other way. 

But while the unbelieving Jew, who stood altogether 
outside the pale of Christianity, would naturally look 
upon Jesus of Nazareth as a mere man, who had been 
born and died like other men, it is remarkable that this 
entire rejection of the supernatural as regards the per- 
son of Christ, to modern ideas the most simple and 
the most natural mode of explaining away the Christian 
faith, never seems to have suggested itself in the apos- 
tolic age to any of them who in any sense of the term 
claimed the name of Christian. We do indeed meet with 
the correction that Jesus was the Son of Joseph and 
Mary, born as other men are born, and that as attributed 
to one who was contemporary with and personally known 
to St. John;—to that Cerinthus concerning whom the 
apostle, in a well-known anecdote, is recorded to have ut- 
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tered the memorable words, “Let us fly, lest the bath- 
room should fall while Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, 
is in it” (Eusebius H. E. III. 28), but that this was also 
true of Jesus Christ, is an assertion which neither Cerin- 
thus nor any other false teacher of that age even ven- 
tured to put forth as compatible with the name of Chris- 
tian. (See Burton’s Bampton Lectures). But even 
had such a doctrine been held by nominal christians, as 
well as by Jews, it is manifest that this could not be the 
doctrine of Antichrist to which St. John refers in the 
present passage. To such persons, the confession that 
Jesus Christ was come in the flesh would have presented 
no stumbling-block. It was the expression of that one 
portion of Christian truth which alone they believed, the 
assertion of the reality of that human nature in which 
He was made like unto His brethren. 

The import, however, of the apostle’s words may be 
easily understood, if we bear in mind the two forms of 
false teaching concerning the Person of Christ which 
were actually prevalent when this epistle was written, 
and both of which are included in one pregnant sentence 
of condemnation. The confession, “that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh,” combines in one formula the repudia- 
tion of two distinct phases of false teaching—that which 
maintained a separation between the persons of Jesus and 
of Christ, and that which, while uniting them together, 
denied that He who is so-called had come in the flesh, 
with the real body and true nature of a man. Those 
who, like Cerinthus, ventured to assert the simple hu- 
manity of Jesus the son of Joseph, attempted, notwith- 
standing, to vindicate their claim to the title of Chris- 
tians by distinguishing between Jesus the man, and 
Christ the divine being, who, as they supposed, descended 
upon Him at his baptism and left Him before His pas- 
sion. Those, on the other hand, who admitted the unity 
of Christ’s person, but refused to acknowledge the union 
of two natures in that person, adopted, not that alterna- 
tive which to modern thought seems the simpler, of de- 
nying His deity; but had recourse to the strange and, at 
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first sight, most unnatural subterfuge of regarding this 
human body as a mere unsubstantial phantom. 

The mere circumstance, that such a strange hypothesis 
should have been thought necessary, furnishes, in the 
next place, as I have aiready observed, an important 
evidence, and the more important because indirect, to the 
character of the teaching of the Christian Church. It is 
a remarkable proof how thoroughly the Christianity of 
that day was pervaded and penetrated through its whole 
texture and substance with this fundamental belief in the 
deity of Christ, that no sect or heresy pretending in any 
manner to attach itself to the Christian name could break 
off from the acknowledgment of this belief in some one 
or another form. So saturated with this conviction were 
the minds of all men who had come in any way under the 
influence of Christian teaching, that it seemed easier and 
simpler to make the natural give place to the superna- 
tural than to cast the supernatural out of their creed. 
It seemed simpler to deny the plainest facts of history, 
the veracity of the natural senses, the testimony of those 
‘who had seen with their eyes and handled with their 
hands the Word of Life, than to reject a doctrine, telling 
of that which was Divine and invisible, which no sense 
could perceive, which no eye-witness could guarantee, 
which no history could transmit as a fact in the experi- 
ence of a past generation; which appealed wholly to 
faith, not to sight. We can readily over-estimate the im- 
portance of this testimony, coming, as it does, from with- 
out, no less than from within. It not only shows the cen- 
tral, the vital, the indispensable position which the doc- 
trine of our Lord’s Divinity must have occupied in the 
early preaching of the Gospel, not merely in the text of 
Holy Scripture, but in that oral and unrecorded preach- 
ing whose character we know only from its effects; but 
it shows also how the longing and yearning of the world 
without met this teaching half way, and felt the need of 
what it taught even when corrupting it by the wildest 
fancies of human invention; it shows how human society, 
worn out and demoralized, its intellectual power ex- 
hausted and barren of results, its moral tone degraded 
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to the lowest point of possible corruption, felt, as it were, 
instinctively and unanimously, that its redemption, if it 
was to come at all, must come from more than human 
power. The whole creation was groaning and travailing 
together, waiting for its redemption; and none but God 
could satisfy the universal need. 

But, thirdly, it is by the light of this divine doctrine 
that we must estimate the importance of the human fact 
with which it is connected. Examined from this point 
of view, the assertion that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh, amounts to a confession of the combined Deity and 
Humanity in the Person of the Saviour. Were He 
merely man, there would be no marvel that He should 
have come in the flesh; were He merely God, there would 
be no truth in the assertion of His Incarnation. The 
sentence, thus interpreted, is but a briefer statement of 
the truth announced by the same apostle at the com- 
mencement of his Gospel: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 

and the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.” What then, let us ask, is the nature of the 
confession, which St. John regards as so essential to 
Christianity that he makes its acceptance or rejection the 
test and criterion to distinguish between Christ and An- 
tichrist? 

In the first place, we may observe that it is a belief con- 
cerning the Person of Christ, not merely an acceptance 
of His teaching. The apostle does not tell us that Jesus 
Christ was a great preacher of righteousness, a great 
moral example; that we are to admire the beauty and 
holiness of His character, and endeavor to obey His com- 
mands and walk in His footsteps. All this is most true 
and most important; but it is not the truth on which the 
apostle insists in this place. Moral precepts, exhorta- 
tions to the natural duties of man, are in themselves but 
very slightly connected with the person of him by whom 
they are delivered. They may need, indeed, to be en- 
forced by their authority of a teacher at certain times and 
for certain persons, just as in the education of a child, the 
command of the parent is a more practical sanction than 
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the intrinsic value of the command which he gives; but 
in themselves, and in relation to the developed intellect 
and conscience, such precepts carry with them their own 
evidence, without reference to the person and history of 
their teacher. A treatise on Ethics would have in itself 
precisely the same moral and philosophical value, 
whether it came down to us as an anonymous work of 
whose author nothing whatever were known, or bore the 
name of one otherwise honored as a wise and good man. 
And even the moral example presented to us by the por- 
trait of the holiest and purest of lives, as far as it is a 
moral example only, has an ideal and not a personal as- 
pect; it contains the same precepts, resting upon their 
own authority, only rendered more vivid and attractive 
by being presented in a concrete instead of an abstract 
form. It is true indeed that the value of the example is 
enhanced, and its practical efficiency brought more closely 
home to us, by the knowledge that it has actually been 
realized; but as soon as we begin to dwell upon this fact, 
we go out of the domain of philosophy into that of his- 
tory; we go from moral precepts and portraits of the hu- 
man character as it ought to be into the records of an 
individual life, and into a belief concerning a Person. 

In the second place, we may observe that this belief 
concerning the Person of Christ contains two aistinct 
elements, the dogmatic and the historical. It speaks to 
the ear of faith concerning the unseen and divine nature 
of the Lord from heaven: it appeals to the witness of his- 
tory concerning the facts of His human life upon earth. 
And it is interesting, in this respect, to note how the 
spirit of the apostle’s teaching was caught up instinc- 
tively by the consciousness of the Church, and embodied 
in her earliest formal creed. What but a like combina- 
tion of the dogmatic and the historical, of the unseen 
divine and the visible human, is to be found in that form 
of sound words in which the Church confesses her belief 
in Jesus Christ, the only Son of God, who was conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, who suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, who was crucified, dead, and 
buried, who rose again on the third day from the dead, 
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and who ascended into heaven? And if the Church in 
this creed has caught the spirit of the last survivor of the 
personal disciples of Christ at the close of the Apostolic 
Age, she has no less caught the spirit of the assembled 
body of those disciples in the very first act of their min- 
istration after the ascension of their Lord, when they 
elected one to take part in the ministry and apostleship 
from which Judas by transgression fell. In that solemn 
act, the test of fitness for the office was personal knowl- 
edge of the fact of the Lord’s earthly life; the duty which 
it involved was especially to proclaim one of those facts, 
the greatest, the most marvelous, the most significant of 
them all. “Wherefore, of these men which have com- 
panied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in 
and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John 
unto that same day that He was taken up from us, must 
one be ordained’”’—to do what? to spread His moral teach- 
ing, and to point to the example of His holy life? No, 
but “to be a witness with us of His resurrection.” 

But though the primary test of the distinction be- 
tween Christian and antichristian teaching is thus laid 
down by the apostle in the doctrinal and historical truths 
concerning the Person of Jesus Christ, we shall lose much 
of the force and import of this criterion, if we do not re- 
member that it involved along with it practical and moral 
consequences of the most momentous kind—nay, those 
on which the very existence of morality is dependent. 
For the confession or denial of the truth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh carried with it then, and with 
little more than a change in the accidents of the ques- 
tion, carries with it still, the confession or denial of that 
other truth that He shall save His people from their sins. 
The world, it is true, was groaning and travailing in pain 
for its redemption: it felt its own utter impotence, and 
the need of a divine Deliverer; but it is no less true that 
the world of that day, as it stood in antagonism to the 
Church, even when it accepted Christ after its own man. 
ner, and put its own interpretation on His Person and 
redeeming work, did so in utter unconsciousness of the 
nature of sin and of the purpose for which redemption 
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came. In the teaching of those against whom St. John is 
writing, it is not sin, as the taint peculiar to man,—to 
man, as the one free agent in a world bound otherwise by 
necessary laws; it was not the alienation of personal man 
from a personal God by the voluntary transgression of 
His commands, that was the cause of Christ’s coming 
into the world. It was not, I say, in their point of view, 
sin that caused Christ’s coming, but evil, not the taint of 
the fall, but that of the creation; not the offense which 
began in Adam and was continued in his posterity; but 
a defect inherent in the constitution of the world, and 
spread over the whole aggregate of its creatures. The 
course of the world was man’s course as a part of the 
world: the evil that was in man was only a portion of 
the evil that was in the world to which he belonged. 
Evil was not regarded as a moral, but as a natural phe- 
nomenon inherent, such was the more frequent view, in 
the imperfection inseparable from matter and a material 
creation; but not otherwise human than as a man has a 
material body and is subject, with the rest of the world to 
the laws and conditions of matter. And this evil, as a 
part of the constitution of the world, was not a disease 
needing cure, but a problem needing solution: it was to 
be overcome, not practically, but theoretically, by those 
enlightened minds who were able, by means of the knowl- 
edge revealed by Christ, to penetrate through the visible 
phenomenon of the world to the unseen realities beyond. 
It is easy to see how a philosophy like this would shrink 
back, with dislike and contempt, from the confession that 
Jesus Christ was come in the fiesh—that He, the De- 
liverer of the world from evil, had put on that material 
body whose existence was identical with the existence of 
evil itself. It is easy also to see how such a ‘philosophy 
would deal with the narrative of thelife of Jesus on earth. 
Religion was to be founded, not on historical facts, but 
on philosophical ideas. By knowledge men were to be 
led to apprehend the true meaning of what the Gospel 
represented under a historical veil. The facts had no 
value, save as means to the higher end. 

Such is a brief statement of the principal feature in 
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the speculations of those early corrupters of the Chris- 
tian Faith who from the knowledge to which they laid 
claim were known by the name of Guostics or professors 
of knowledge, whose teaching in its earliest germ called 
forth the protest of St. Paul against “profane and vain 
babblings, and oppositions of science (or rather of 
knowledge) falsely so-called,” (I Tim. 6:20) while, in a 
somewhat later development, it was yet more sternly 
denounced by St. John, as the doctrine of “antichrist who 
denieth the Father and the Son” (I John 2:22). And it is 
easy to see how utterly such teaching is opposed to a true 
apprehension of the nature of God and of the work of 
Christ. 

When we have once learned to look upon evil, not as 
caused by man’s voluntary rebellion against God, but as 
something inherent in the constitution of the world and 
determined by natural laws, whether of mind or matter, 
only one of the two alternatives is possible. Either God 
is not the creator of the world, or God is the author of 
evil. Those who are familiar with the course of specu- 
lation in the early days of Christianity, know how much 
was made of the first of these alternatives: those who 
are familiar with modern speculations know that we, in 
these latter days, returning by modern paths to ancient 
error, are in no small danger of the second. The safe- 
guard against both is one and the same; in our day, as 
in theirs, the same lesson is taught by the God-inspired 
confession, that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. There 
is no evil inherent in our nature, spiritual or material as 
it came from the creative hand of God; for that nature, 
spiritual and material alike, was taken upon Himself by 
Him in whom is no sin. The laws of our nature, the 
laws of matter and the laws of mind, the laws of mate- 
rial birth and growth and decay, and dissolution, the laws 
of mental association and habituation, the laws by which 
desire seeks its material objects, and motives influence 
the corresponding action—all these are God’s laws, im- 
planted by Him in man’s constitution; and to make sin 
the consequence of these is to make God the author of 
sin. When Christ came into the world as man, as per- 
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fect man, of a reasonable soul and human flesh subsist- 
ing, He took all these laws upon Himself, the laws of the 
soul and the laws of the body, the laws by which thoughts 
are linked with each other, the law by which motives tend 
to influence the will, the law by which hunger craves for 
food, and thirst for drink, and weariness for sleep; the 
laws which govern the wants and satisfaction, the health 
and sickness, the liability to pain and death, of the hu- 
man frame. Sin is not dependent upon these conditions, 
which the Creator has established as the immutable 
laws of the natural world, whether in body or in mind; 
but in the one thing which God has left in the power of 
man—the determinations of the human will. It is the 
determination of man’s will that sin entered into the 
world: it is by the determination of man’s will that every 
sinful act is now committed in the world; it was by the 
perfect purity and holiness of His man’s will, that Christ 
in His human nature, though like unto us in all things, 
was without sin. There is no inherent evil in the consti- 
tution of nature, material or immaterial,—there could 
be no evil at all in man, were he merely a part of nature, 
and subject only to the laws of that constitution. But 
there is that in man, or rather man is that, which, though 
it defies analysis and admits not of definition, is more 
real and certain than all which definition and analysis 
can reach—that which separates him from all the laws 
and conditions in the midst of which he is placed, which 
while the material particles of his body shift and change, 
and the thoughts and desires of his soul arise and pass 
away, makes him one and the same in the midst of all 
these and distinct from all these, one person, one free 
agent, one responsible being. I see and hear, and touch 
through the organs of my body; but J am not that body. 
I am conscious of thoughts and feelings and desires, but 
I am not these thoughts, and feelings and desires—I am 
subject to laws of bodily development and mental asso- 
ciations; but J am not these laws. All these are dis- 
tinct from myself, and I am distinct from them. 
My power to act or abstain from acting, my respon- 
sibility as I do the one or the other, rests with my 
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self and not with them. The inspired testimony of 
Scripture and the natural testimony of man’s consci- 
ence speak on this point with equal clearness. “Let no 
man,” writes St. James, “say when he is tempted, I am 
tempted of God; for God cannot be tempted with evil; 
neither tempteth He any man; but every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed.” 
(James 1:18). And St. Paul, making use of the 
same article of the Christian faith on which St. 
John insists, shows the same moral lesson from 
another point of view. ‘God sending His own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh’’—that is to say, by destroying the 
dominion of sin over the flesh, showed that the flesh is not 
naturally and necessarily sinful. (Rom. 8:3. See Theo- 
phylact on this passage). And both, as far as the 
moral lesson is concerned, do but echo the truth 
which the natural conscience had suggested to the 
heathen moralist as the practical solution of the sophis- 
tries of his own day, and not of his own day only. “It is 
absurd for a man to blame things that are without, and 
not himself for becoming a prey to such things.” To the 
testimony of the natural conscience which God granted 
to the heathen of old, He has now vouchsafed to add a 
higher witness in the Revelation of Jesus Christ, to our 
better assurance but also to our deeper responsibility. It 
is our whole nature, that Christ took upon Him; it is our 
whole nature that partakes of His redeeming grace; it is 
our whole nature that is joined together in the apostolic 
prayer, “The very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and 
I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be pre- 
served blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” (I Thess. 5:23). 
Alliance, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE X. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
I. IN ENGLISH. BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER, D.D. 


In concluding an editorial in The International Review 
of Missions (January) on “A Missionary Survey of the 
year 1914,” the author says: 

“The facts mentioned in the present survey are too 
fragmentary and incomplete to permit, as in preceding 
years, a review or summary in a concluding section. 

“God, in ways past human understanding, is shaping 
the world anew. His judgments are abroad in the earth. 
His servants can only bow their heads and wait for Him 
to show them how He would have them set to work to re- 
pair the evil which human sin has wrought. It is cer- 
tain that in His heart there are purposes of healing and 
revival exceeding men’s highest hopes.” 

In the same number of the Review, E. B. A. Somerset 
sums up an article on “Missionary Principles of the Early 
Church” as follows: 

“To sum up, then, the line of argument of this paper: 
The first assumption is that the present century finds 
very numerous parallels in the general situation of Chris- 
tianity in the early centuries of the Church; for then, and 
never since, the Church stood actually midway between 
East and West, in intimate contact with both. Therefore 
it is but reasonable to look to the writers of those cen- 
turies for guidance in our attempts to solve the pressing 
problems of to-day. The principles which they expound 
are very different from those accepted by many writers 
on modern missions, but appear to the present writer, 
looking at the problem in no controversial spirit, but 
with an earnest desire that the Eastern Church of the 
future should grow up along lines truly in accordance 
with the will of God, to be at once more applicable to 
oriental conditions and more securely based in history 
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than the principles of individualism, which so largely in- 
fiuence missionary policy to-day.” 

Dr. J. Ross Stevenson in speaking of “The Home Min- 
istry and Foreign Missions” (in the same number) 
makes the following practical remarks: 

“Twelve years ago, a New York City Church, in many 
respects the strongest in the denomination, had two ac- 
tive, well-organized women’s missionary societies, heard 
in the course of the year several strong missionary ap- 
peals, and gave, all told, ten thousand dollars to the work 
abroad. Many felt that this was as much as could be 
expected of this Church, when so many churches did not 
do so well and since the work at home was in desperate 
need. But in the course of six or seven years it was 
found possible to increase the sense of missionary obli- 
gation manifold, while the gifts of the Church were al- 
most quadrupled.” 

“A primary cause of this was the introduction of 
systematic mission study in the Bible School. A compe- 
tent leader for this work was secured, who gave most of 
his time to the problem of religious instruction and the 
place of missions in it. The results were so conspicuous 
and wide-reaching that the services of this leader were 
transferred from the work of the local church to that of 
the entire denomination. Young people were induced 
to attend missionary conferences, and a new stimulus 
was brought into their societies. Prayer was magnified 
in their plans and pledges. The devotional meetings of 
the church exalted the ministry of intercession in the ad- 
vance of the Kingdom. The men of the church caught 
the contagion of growing interest, and planned confer- 
ences in which inspiring missionary leaders were heard.” 

Concerning the inspirational character of Missionary 
Conferences, he says: 

“The minister who will attend conventions like those 
planned by the Student Volunteer Movement, or the con- 
ferences which practically every denomination in 
America now conducts to inform and constrain church 
leaders as to their part in the world-wide extension of 
that Kingdom which must rule over all—such a minister 
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cannot be content to let his church drift on a low tide of 
self-complacency and unchristian aimlessness, or be 
stranded on the shoals of local interest and conventional 
inertia but will fulfill his commission by bringing his 
church into the full swing of the modern missionary 
movement, the greatest enterprise of our day or of any 
day, and by prayer and conscientious thought and effort 
he will find a way to do it.” 

Professor W. T. Davidson discusses “The Future of 
Judaism in The London Quarterly Review (January). 
He says in part: 

“The phrase ‘the future of Judaism’ does not properly 
refer to a home for a nation ‘scattered and peeled’; it 
contemplates the issues and destiny of a religion rather 
than of a nationality. Christians believe that the Jews 
missed their way when they rejected their true Messiah 
nineteen hundred years ago, and view their subsequent 
history as more or less bearing testimony to the terrible 
error implied in that great refusal. Jews have for all 
these centuries repudiated the Christian reading of his- 
tory with scorn. But they have not been able to suggest 
an adequate alternative. Only a section of them still 
look for a messiah, and these are far from agreed what 
a Messiahship means, even in the most general sense of 
the word. Can it be that before long St. Paul’s intense de- 
sires for his fellow countrymen will in any sense be real- 
ized? That the mystic hints of Romans XI will begin 
to take shape and substance, that the ‘hardening in part 
that has befallen Israel’ will yield and men be enabled to 
see, as well as to believe, that ‘the gifts and calling of 
God are without repentance’? It is possible. One hope 
alone makes tolerable the great catastrophe which now 
darkens our skies with hues of earthquake and eclipse. 
It is that the resulting order will bring us a little nearer 
to the new heavens and new earth, wherein dwells right- 
eousness. And the people, whose prophets first foretold 
that blessed time, shall assuredly have their share in the 
great consummation.” 


Professor Pollard asks in The Review and Expositor 
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(January), “What shall we think of Creeds?” He says: 

“Religion, which has its roots deep in the very nature 
of men, is summed up in experience and expression. Reli- 
gion expresses itself in three ways: as cult, as creed, and 
as conduct. The savage has little or no theology. His 
creed is shadowy, lying chiefly in the subliminal consci- 
ousness. He does not explain why he performs this or 
that rite, he has inherited it. Among primitive people 
ceremonies bulk large. With them, cult is far more im- 
portant than creed, and has little, if any, relation to con- 
duct. True, savages have their beliefs, more or less 
vague, concerning the spirit world, but no creedal state- 
ments. Creeds are born when men begin to intellectual- 
ize their religious experiences, or when individualism as- 
serts itself against the established social mind. So 
parties begin to be formed; and at length the social feel- 
ing reasserts itself ; and then comes the feeling that state- 
ments are necessary to include those to be regarded as 
regular, or orthodox, and to exclude the irregular, or het- 
rodox: It is inevitable that men should think upon 
spiritual phenomena, should try to explain and classify 
their religious experiences. Hence there comes the 
creedal stage of development.” 

This argument, however, puts a low valuation on the 
permanent worth of any creed. Each generation, the 
writer affirms must make a creed for its own days. He 
pleads for poetry. Let the creed be more poetic in charac- 
ter; “let it use wings of a bird and not the exactitude of 
the measuring worm.” “The Christian world comes to- 
gether in the choir, not in the Conference and the Synod.” 
“The twentieth century creed must also take account of 
conduct.” These sentences indicate the modern loose 
ideas which reject practically all authority in religious 
matters. How poor the offered substitutes are beside 
the simple and majestic ‘Apostles’ Creed” which has 
ever emphasized the Trinity and the way of salvation! 

“The Anti-Alchohol Movement and the European 
War” by Dr. George B. Eager (in the same Review) sum- 
marizes this agitation in the language of Prof. Fick of 
Wurtzburg as “the most important phenomenon of our 
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epoch—weightier than State affairs, wars and concluded 
peaces.” He considers it astonishing that a development 
of such magnitude should have gained so little recogni- 
tion and publicity in America. This is to be accounted 
for by the relation of the press to alcoholic capital and 
our lack of intelligent information concerning European 
affairs. The great anti-alcoholic movement on the Con- 
tinent dates from the publication of Prof. Bunge’s “Al- 
cohol Problem” in 1886. In 1907 scientific agitation 
against intoxicants began in Great Britain, and similar 
beginnings were made about that time in France and 
Russia. In 1912 it was urged in the Landtag of Austria 
that all traffic in intoxicants should be prohibited and 
that compulsory instruction concerning the evil of strong 
drink be given in the public schools. 

These sentiments have received general endorsement 
throughout Europe; and in the frightful war the abolition 
of strong drink is so far the greatest victory which has 
been won. In Russia, and measureably in other lands 
the use of intoxicants has been forbidden. The German 
emperor has long been an abstainer, and at this moment 
prohibition is strongly urged in England, while the 
French commander-in-chief, Joffre, has issued stringent 
orders against the use of liquor in the army. 

“Of the Germans it may not be amiss to add further 
the remarkable testimony of Professor Thomas C. Hall 
of Union Theological Seminary, Roosevelt Professor of 
University of Berlin for 1915-1916, as to the manner in 
which Germany acted and the German troops went forth 
at the beginning of the war, though the Outlook suggests 
that it can hardly be regarded as judicial.” 

“Of Germany’s military strength no one had any 
doubt, but her moral strength has been a revelation. 
With the first proclamation of war, all drinking was stop- 
ped at once. I have seen, not hundreds only, but thous- 
ands of soldiers pass, but never an oath or a drunken 
word have I heard. Grim humor marked the passing of 
the never-ending stream, but there was no levity. There 
was much singing, much quiet praying, and often a very 
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solemn hush, as all the terrible issues of such a struggle 
for the Fatherland and the highest values came home.” 


In an article on “Ethics Made in Germany” by Bishop 
Brewster, published in The North American Review 
(March) he says the following on Ethics in general: 

“There is in human life something better than the 
natural selection of the strongest. When Huxley made 
the famous declaration that the ethical progress of so- 
ciety lay not in imitating the cosmic process, but in ‘com- 
bating it,’ there was recognition of the fact that with the 
appearance of man begins a new chapter, a chapter of 
advance in moral worth according to moral standards. 
This new chapter is marked by the distinction between 
right and wrong.” 

“This ‘ought,’ I owe it, this sense of something due and 
obligatory, I am not seeking to explain. Howsoever it 
got there, there it is, a fact fronting human nature, the 
imperative authority of right. Might may defend right, 
as it may assail it. As it may crush it, so it may vindi- 
cate and establish right. When all is said, however, 
there remains a sense of right as distinct from might, 
right that may defy might and persistently survive the 
utmost triumph of might.” 

The same Review speaks of “The Jew’s Opportunity in 
America” in this wise: 

“America is an open door to opinions as well as to men, 
and ideas are emigrants that cannot be restricted. Hap- 
pily, no law can bar them—and that is indicative of 
American progress. The opportunity afforded by our 
Republic to all creeds to display their best qualities with- 
out fear or prejudice is one which signifies, perhaps, 
more to Judaism than to any other religion. Here 
where conditions are so favorable, it has a field for de- 
velopment in breadth, character and usefulness which 
has never yet been possible. The Jew’s breathing spells 
have been so few, the transitions from comparative rest 
to superlative misery so many, that he has had no oppor- 
tunity for any length of time to reveal his creed’s latent 
capacity for growth in relation to world problems and 
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ideals. In America the cynic thinks the Jew will lose 
himself. Why may he not find himself? Full growth 
has been denied him almost from the beginning. It was 
Heine who wrote that the Greeks were children, while 
the Hebrews were men. Circumstance, however, has 
kept the Jew in his kindergarten these modern centuries, 
and unhappily a double wall encompassed him—the 
Ghetto within and without. 

“Now it might be asserted frankly that his ‘daughter 
religions,’ Christianity and Islam, have exhausted any 
chance of further Jewish development, have supplied 
what mankind requires with a finality which is indisput- 
able. In other words, according to this point of views, 
the Jew lags superfluous on the stage. Let him make 
his exit now—he has no further role to play. Yet the 
parent stock would appear to possess abundant vitality 
to have resisted disintegration since Palestine was ex- 
changed for the universe. If still a wandering people, 
‘roaming to and fro in the highways of the world,’ when 
the opportunity is within grasp it may utter the right 
word and do the fitting deed to help realize its ideals with 
an energy and irresistibility of which the world may 
have no adequate conception.” 


The Methodist Review (January) deals with the ever 
recurring Problem of Evil, in an article by Dr. Plantz, 
in this wise: 

“The problem of moral evil seems, therefore, to reduce 
practically to this question, so far as anything but a 
theoretical interest in it is concerned, Was God justified 
in creating man, involving, as it did the possibility, yes, 
certainty, of evil? That he was, we believe two consid- 
erations will show: First: men quite universally agree 
that life is a good, and not an evil; that it is worth while, 
that the game is worth the candle. While men suffer in 
many ways, they still look at evil as an episode and do 
not regard it as the substance of life itself. The way 
out of life is always open, but few voluntarily take it, 
voting death the king of terrors. Second: The stronger 
argument, however, for justifying God in creating man, 
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involving as it did the fact of evil, is the truth that evil 
can be transcended. The world viewed in its totality, 
life looked at from the standpoint of the larger reality, 
is the story of the process by which we come to a fuller 
consciousness of the Absolute. We do this through stress 
and conflict of antagonisms in which gradually the mean- 
ing of existence becomes apparent, and God becomes our 
goal and our all. Thus evil, which is a stage of experi- 
ence in our progress, becomes subordinated to good and 
will pass away entirely when we eventually realize the 
ultimate end of our nature.” 

The same Review speaks with good sense about preach- 
ing as follows: 

“He who preaches the Gospel fully will never lack a 
subject on which to address his congregation; if a sub- 
ject comes to his mind for which he cannot find any text 
in the Scriptures, he may well pause and ask himself 
whether it ought to be preached at all. It is the divine- 
ness of the book combined with its humanness that makes 
its teaching so acceptable to the world. A minister can- 
not hope to hold the people with interest unless in some 
way he relates his message to the word of truth: in its 
doctrines, its morals, its social life; in other words the 
source of our sermonal teachings must be in the word of 
truth, which Paul, in our text, exhorts Timothy to divide 
rightly.” 

The Harvard Theological Review (January) contains 
a scathing review of Vedder’s “The Reformation in Ger- 
many” by Dr. Preserved Smith. He says in part: 

“According to Professor Vedder, ‘The economic inter- 
pretation of history has not yet been applied to the period 
of the Reformation, and that fact is the chief justifica- 
tion of this attempt to retell a story that has been so often 
told, and yet told inadequately.’ The reader’s surprise 
at the first part of this statement is less than his astonish- 
ment, on finishing the book, at the author’s claim to write 
from the economic standpoint. Save for a few pages 
in the introduction, and a few words in one other place, 
there is nothing whatever on economics. All told, there 
is far less than in the standard political and church his- 
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tories. The Cambridge Modern History and Lindsay, 
for example. Mr. Vedder professes to have outgrown 
the ‘great man’ theory, and condemns the scholars who 
would explain the success of the Reformation by pictur- 
ing Luther ‘as the colossus who bestrode Europe, by his 
towering personality dwarfing all men of his age.’ This 
history, however, is little but a biography of Luther, and 
on page 367 we find him described in the very words pre- 
viously condemned: ‘Luther bestrode Europe like a Co- 
lossus, dwarfing all men of his time,’ upon whom ‘he 
stamped his personality.’ 

“In his foreword, Professor Vedder assures us that he 
has spent years of faithful study on the subject, and of 
the vast literature, and ‘is reasonably confident that he 
has missed little of substantial value.’ Yet he does not 
know the Weimer edition of Luther’s works, nor the edi- 
tion of the letters by Enders and Kawerau, nor the new 
sources of the Table-Talk. He ignores the indispensable 
works of Denifle, Grisar, and Pastor as well as the 
Reichstagakten and Nuntiaturberichte. These are but 
conspicuous examples, for of the great number of special 
works, a very small proportion seems to have been con- 
sulted by him. Nor does he make good use of the sources 
he quotes 

“Whatever value the book may still have with these 
limitations is destroyed by the author’s habitual and 
gross carelessness. A cursory reading revealed more 
than fifty errors of some importance, a list continually 
growing 

“It is not pleasant to write a wholly unfavorable re- 
view but if criticism is to do its duty to scholarship, work 
like this must not be allowed to pass untried by the fire.” 

In The Reformed Church Review (January) Dr. Theo. 
F. Herman, in an article on “The Church and the Social 
Order” asks and answers as follows, “What shall the 
Church say to these men who are indifferent to her and 
alienated from her; who doubt the willingness of the 
Church to solve the social problem and who deny her 
power? It seems to me our answer must be two-fold. 
It must be vocal and vital, spoken and acted, a creed and 
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a deed. So far as the former is concerned, our spoken 
answer, our creed, it seems to me that the Church owes 
it to herself, to her divine Master, and to her mission in 
this world, to say to those men who doubt her social pas- 
sion and who deny her social power that they are mis- 
taken; to say so emphatically and unmistakably, as in- 
deed we are beginning to say in many places and in vari- 
ous ways. We ought to say to them that we regard the 
social discontent of our times, not as a symptom of dis- 
ease in a social body but rather as a sign of health in a 
growing organism. We ought to assure them that their 
longing for a fuller, juster and freer life finds sympa- 
thetic interpretation and active co-operation within the 
Church. And to prove to them that this answer is more 
than mere words we should point them to the ancient 
records of our faith, to the founder of our religion, and 
to the past history of the Church. The Bible is charged 
with a social message from cover to cover. The roots of 
it reach back into the Old Testament. The prophets of 
Israel were companions of the poor and oppressed. They 
preached a gospel that was ethical and social. They pro- 
claimed the coming of a kingdom in which righteousness 
should be triumphant. Jesus Christ was more than a 
social reformer, and yet he shared the social passion of 
the Hebrew prophets. He had the same vision and he 
confirmed and fulfilled their social aspirations. His gos- 
pel was revolutionary in its social effects. It contained 
the germs of a social order founded upon love, service 
and equality, and not, as was the existing order, founded 
upon force, exploitation and inequality.” 

“But there is another class that demands our attention. 
They are inside the Church, not outside; friends and not 
foes of the Master. They are intensely loyal to the 
Kingdom and sincerely devoted to it. They are our 
Christian brethren, often members of our own household 
of faith. And yet they disagree with us. They refuse 
to endorse this social creed of Christianity and to assist 
in translating it into deed. They tell us that we are di- 
luting the gospel of Jesus Christ into mere humanitarian- 
ism; that we are preaching and practicing a vague and 
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weak philosophy, instead of redemption, through repent- 
ance and faith in Jesus Christ. They say that what is 
true in this social gospel is not new, and what is new is 
not true. Some of the leaders of certain denominations 
have gone so far as to urge upon their churches the 
Christian duty of withdrawing from the Federal Council. 
as a protest against its principles and program. What 
answer shail the Church give to these? 

“In the first place, we must be profoundly grateful to 
them. They point out a genuine danger that threatens 
the great social awakening in the Christian Church; the 
danger, namely, of aiming at social amelioration instead 
of at social regeneration. They warn us against putting 
poultices on the social sores of humanity instead of cur- 
ing its radical evil, which is sin. Those who believe in 
the social mission of the Church do not want to become 
mere quacks that cure the superficial ills of mankind, 
leaders of reform movements, or propagandists of this 
or that ism. They want to be and remain preachers of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This differentiates them 
from Socialism. Socialism is a philosophy. It relies 
upon education, agitation and legislation, for the estab- 
lishment of the new social order. But Christianity is a 
religion. It relies upon God for the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God upon the earth.” 

“But something further must be said to our brethren 
who criticise and condemn the social position of modern 
Christianity. They differ from us in certain premises, 
and therefore, inevitably, in their conclusions. We are 
confronted to-day by two conceptions of Christianity, of 
its essence and of its ultimate aim and purpose. The one 
conception is apocalyptic, the other is evolutionary. The 
former regards this world as hopelessly corrupt. It be- 
lieves that God established the Church to save individual 
men out of this corrupt world. Its message is, “Watch 
and pray that you may be ready for the return of the 
Lord.” And it proclaims the speedy coming of the Lord 
for the final judgment of mankind. The other concep- 
tion maintains that this is God’s world, and that God is 
seeking to save it from sin. It believes that He has lodg- 
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ed within the bosom of mankind redemptive forces that 
are slowly, gradually, but surely transforming it into a 
kingdom of God.” 


Il. IN GERMAN. BY PROFESSOR ABDEL ROSS WENTZ, PH.D 


Very few of the religious papers and magazines have 
been arriving during the past quarter, only one, in fact, 
and that one with no degree of regularity. All ports 
have been closed to German shipments and this means 
that all consignments of books and periodicals that were 
to have come by freight have been held up. Moreover, 
the latest news dispatches seem to indicate that even the 
German mails are being confiscated by the English and 
French navies and that this is to become the general 
practice. Nevertheless, we hope that it will still be pos- 
sible to procure German periodicals by mail. But while 
this method is being instituted our source of information 
concerning contemporary religious movements and cur- 
rent theological thought in Germany is almost entirely 
shut off. Perhaps the output of theological literature is 
really not very great and perhaps too there is not very 
much of a current in any direction. 

Professor Reinhold Seeberg of Berlin delivered a lec- 
ture recently in that city on the subject, “What Shall We 
Do About It?” The reports of this lecture serve to indi- 
cate what this theologian thinks of the religious situa- 
tion in Germany at present. He points out that the war 
has brought three things especially to the forefront of 
the public interest. In the first place it has brought 
about a very remarkable strengthening of the national 
consciousness. This is manifested in a multitude of 
ways. Not the least of these is the breaking down of 
class feeling. Hitherto there were a great many Ger- 
mans who were full of enthusiasm for anything that was 
international, but had little sympathy for the interests 
of those among their own countrymen who stood on other 
social levels than theirs. But now all enthusiasm for the 
international has vanished and the ties among all Ger- 
mans have become tighter. That one little word 
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“voélkisch” (i. e. pertaining to “the people’) has been 
rescued from its place of contempt and has come into its 
own as one of the most popular words of the day. 

Another note-worthy result of the war, in matters re- 
ligious, is the recovery of a sense of sin. This applies 
especially to those who have remained at home while 
their friends and relatives have gone to the front. The 
word “sin” had almost become bad form and was scarcely 
mentioned at all in good society. But now the meaning 
of the word and the truth that it embodies seem to have 
become clear again. The fearful power of a lie is now 
not merely the negative side of truth, nor the shadow of 
the good, but it is something very positive: it is positively 
sin. The sinfulness of sin must never again be lost 
from sight or toned down to a negative quantity. 

And there is also a third fact that has become plain, ac- 
cording to Seeberg. Many went forth to battle with 
some remnants of Nietzsche sticking in their heads. They 
were lost in ideas of self-improvement and self-contem- 
plation. Their sole aim in life was the aesthetic develop- 
ment of intense and well-rounded personality. Now they 
have begun to realize that their poor lives are only the 
means of maintaining something greater, namely, their 
country. Wide circles have had their attention turned 
again to thoughts of the life after death. And the idea 
of a God in history has come to the front once more. 

These are among the deepest changes that are being 
brought about by this war in the religious and intellect-- 
ual life of the Germans. And now what is to be done 
about it? This is the question that must confront with 
peculiar force the religious leaders of the nation. First 
of all, the speaker urged introspection and sincerity. All 
hearts must be unlocked to a thorough understanding of 
the entire situation. Genuine German means must be 
found to solve the difficulties of the time and to dispel the 
hindrances which have blocked the way of progress 
hitherto. To this end there must be a better understand- 
ing among the agencies of the two branches of culture, 
the technical and the idealistic. They are not alterna- 
tives from which one must be chosen and the other left. 
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They are complements of each other. Both of them have 
grown up on the same German soil and they should be re- 
lated to each other not as Cain and Abel but as Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. 

Perhaps, too, in the future people will find less relish 
in the controversies and disputes of the theologians. The 
Christianity of the future will be practical, social Chris- 
tianity. The multitudinous graves of those who have 
died for their country will help to bridge over the social 
gulfs. But the crown and climax of all would come if 
Germany had a free Church of the people. “What shall 
we do? We must learn to forget. We must learn to 
realize how immensely different are the new conditions 
that surround us from those of a few months ago. We 
must learn to cherish the hope that things are really 
growing better. We must plant in our hearts and homes 
that optimism that never despairs but always hopes and 
expects that the future holds better things in store. Who- 
ever believes in a God of history, believes that He will 
lead things to a happy end.” Words like these from Pro- 
fessor Seeberg indicate that religious circles are deeply 
stirred by current events in Europe. 

In times of war some interesting questions of practical 
ethics always arise. One of these is pointed out by Pas- 
tor Pauli of Schmiedeberg who presents a little essay en- 
titled “Jesus Christ Yesterday and To-day” in the Christ- 
liche Freiheit fiir Thiiringen und Sachsen’ under the 
general caption “Our War and Jesus.” Pauli points out 
that many souls have begun in the course of this war to 
question some of the ethical mandates of Jesus. “Who,” 
he asks, “who can seriously leave all concern for his life 
and body to the heavenly Father who feeds the birds and 
clothes the lilies? Who can defend his honor or his pos- 
sessions by turning the other cheek and by giving his 
cloak with his coat? Is it really always commendable to 
give to him that asketh thee and to turn not away from 
him that would borrow of thee? These words,” says 
Pauli, “have probably never been taken in absolute seri- 
ousness, or else it would have been seen long ago that to 
carry them out in literal application would mean the dis- 
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solution of our present social organism. One man sought 
to take them seriously, namely, Tolstoi, and it gave his 
life its tragic end. But these matters have not received 
enough consideration hitherto and men have continued 
to praise in the highest tones a system of morality which 
no one has ever fulfilled or ever can fulfill. Now the war 
has brought us to the point where we are compelled to 
find a clear solution for the problem.” 

Jesus’ system of ethics, the writer maintains, is 
adapted only to perfect conditions. And it certainly 
cannot be expected to apply to a whole people. ‘“Perfec- 
tion does not belong to this age.” But Jesus is to be our 
ideal. “It is our task to keep steadily in mind Jesus’ 
ethics of perfection, but at the same time to strive con- 
stantly to find the proper system of morality which will 
in each case meet the temporary conditions of our de- 
velopment and our powers.” Jesus may furnish the 
ideal, but the possibilities of each stage of our history 
must dictate what is practical in ethics. And Pauli ex- 
presses the hope that this war will help to make clear 
just what Jesus’ ethical significance really is. For he 
thinks it will pe a constantly recurring problem how far 
Jesus can enter our lives as an immediate factor in our 
conduct. It is easy to understand how such an effort to 
tone down the authority of Jesus’ imperatives can be 
brought about by a condition of war, but it is comforting 
to reflect that such expressions as this of Pauli are, for 
the present at least, not meeting with much favor. 
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The Resurrection and Paul’s Argument, A Study of First 
Corinthians, Fifteenth Chapter. By Philip L. Frick, 
Ph.D., Pastor of the First M. E. Church, Westfield, 
Mass. Cloth. Pp. 348. 


The sixteen chapters composing this volume read like 
as many sermons. The language is fervid, and is evi- 
dently the expression of a mind aglow with the subject. 
It is not mere rhetoric, but truth logically presented by 
one who speaks after faithful study and from deep con- 
viction. We have not detected a false note in the argu- 
ment. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Biblical Life, By Edwin Holt Hughes, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Mendenhall Lec- 
tures, First Series, delivered at De Pauw University. 
Cloth. Pp. 239. Price $1.00 net. 


“The Bible and Life” is not written from a narrow, 
critical standpoint. It is not technical but practical. 
The eminent bishop is a man of rare common sense and 
knows how to use English effectively. He has produced 
a useful and interesting volume, because it is related to 
life. His acceptance of the Bible rests upon the broad 
substantial basis that it is the Book of the ages, of man- 
kind. “The miracle is this: That a very ancient Book 
rules a very modern world.” The Bible is the Book of 
Life. It appeals to life, because it is born of life. “In 
the best and truest fashion it makes record of the life of 
God in the souls of responsible men.” 

Concerning inspiration the author says, “The insist- 
ence of these chapters is that, when the Holy Scriptures 
are given a free opportunity to do their work with life, 
they prove their own inspiration. After all there can be 
no other proof. The Bible is what it is, no matter what 
theory men may adopt as to its formation. It creates 
its own evidence. The argument for its inspiration is 
the life that it inspires.” 

The chapters treat of the Bible in its relation to Man, 
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Home, Education, Work, Wealth, Sorrow and Practice. 
Wherever the Bible touches man, it enobles him, and en- 
ables him to solve life’s problems. Bishop Hughes has 
wrought a good work. His attitude will be approved by 
all who love the old Book. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Byways Around San Francisco Bay, by W. E. Hutchin- 
son. Pp. 184. Price $1.00 net. 


The description of the Byways about San Francisco 
Bay will give to its reader an additional desire to visit 
California during the time of the great exposition, and 
to extend that visit until he has seen the hidden water- 
falls, the great forests, and the secluded canons which 
the writer describes. Mr. Hutchinson has camped and 
fished throughout the surrounding country, has pitched 
his tent under the giant sequoia trees and has watched 
the sunrise from the hill tops. With equal keenness and 
pleasure he has observed the life of the birds and small 
wild creatures and the ways of the wonderful native 
flowers. His illustrations have not only been selected 
by himself but have been created by his own camera and 
pencil. Both text and illustrations are finely executed 
by the Abingdon Press. 

E. S. L. 


The Place of Prayer in the Christian Religion. By James 
M. Campbell. 12 mo. (5 x 734 in.). Pp. 303. Cloth 
binding. Price $1.00. 

Prayer has a very large and a very vital place in both 
the Christian religion and the Christian life. This fact 
is generally recognized. It is abundantly demonstrated 
and illustrated in this fine volume. 

In his introductory chapter the author informs us that 
his purpose in writing the book is “To unfold the Chris- 
tian view of prayer, as it is revealed in the New Testa- 
ment and as it has been slowly developing in Christian 
consciousness and strugghng for expression in Christian 
life.” 

This purpose is carried out in a reverent, suggestive 
and most convincing way. ‘The subject is treated in a 
broad and luminous manner that compels and holds the 
reader’s interest from beginning to end. 

The discussion is divided into six “Parts” dealing with 
the following general topics in the order given, “The 
Place of Prayer in the Life of Jesus”; “The Place of 
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Prayer in the Teaching of Jesus”; “The Place of Prayer 
Among the Earlier Followers of Jesus,” illustrated from 
the book of Acts; “The Place of Prayer in the Life and 
Writings of the Apostles”; “The Place of Prayer in the 
Christian Church”; and “The Place of Prayer in the 
Christianity of To-day.” 

All of the book is valuable, but in some respects the 
sixth Part is the most important just at this time, as it 
deals with those doubts and questions concerning the effi- 
cacy of prayer which grow out of the scientific and ma- 
terialistic spirit of the age. The author meets these 
doubts and questions without any hesitation and without 
any disposition to compromise. Indeed, he finds many 
elements of hope and encouragement in the signs of the 
times. He is confident that there is the beginning of a 
reaction from the materialistic drift of the past, and that 
this will bring a revival of the spirit and life of prayer. 
The New Psychology has its contribution to make to- 
wards a better understanding of the nature and function 
of prayer. Even the modern scientific spirit, and the 
whole trend of modern thought, tend to reinforce the 
spirit of devotion and to recognize the place and value of 
prayer, not only in the Christian life and experience, but 
in the general scheme of things. 

The following extract is from page 282, “The con- 
structive method is taking the place of the critical and 
destructive; there is a deeper spirit of reverence, a 
franker recognition of the fact that there is another 
realm lying outside the world of sense; that man has a 
right to go on ‘believing what he cannot prove,’ and that 
with regard to some things his soul has a right to be 
heard. Faith in the supernatural has stood the test of 
time, and has become purer and stronger for the fiery 
ordeal through which it has passed. And one of the re- 
sults of its victory—a result which the coming days will 
more confidently declare is the growth of a profounder 
sense of the value of prayer.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Variety in the Prayer Meeting: A Manual for Leaders. 
By William T. Ward. Introduction by Bishop William 
O. Shepard. Size 12 mo. (5 x 714 inches). Pp. 192. 
Price 50 cents net. 

The average pastor finds in his prayer meeting, or 
mid-week service, one of his most difficult and perplexing 
problems. Seldom does he find it satisfactory, or really 
helpful. The small attendance, the lack of interest, its 
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seeming unprofitableness, all this makes him wonder, 
often, whether it is really worth while, and whether it 
would not be better to give it up. 

Yet few earnest and faithful pastors find it an easy 
thing to bring themselves to the point of dispensing with 
the mid-week service entirely. So they go on doing the 
best they can, occasionally experimenting with some new 
expedient in the hope of bettering things, and generally 
settling down in the end to a kind of stoical content with 
things as they are. 

Many such will welcome the suggestions of this vol- 
ume. As indicated in the title, it is a book especially for 
the pastor, or other leader of the prayer meeting. It 
aims especially to break up, or prevent, that deadly mo- 
notony which so often marks the average prayer meet- 
ing, and which so surely destroys all interest. 

In pursuit of his aim the author takes up and discusses 
every phase of the prayer meeting, and every part of the 
service in which danger may lurk, or in which there may 
be found a possible hope of improvement. The leader, 
the room, the announcement of the meeting in advance, 
the opening exercises, the prayers, the lesson, the giving 
of testimony, the music, even the benediction, all are 
passed under review in an interesting and helpful way. 
It would seem as if no wide awake, or even half awake, 
pastor could read this volume without finding in it many 
valuable suggestions which would help him to put new 
life and interest into his own mid-week service. 

An appendix contains an excellent bibliography on the 
subject with between thirty and forty titles. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Heroines of History. By Frank M. Bristol, Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 12 mo. (5 x 734 
inches). Pp. 289. Cloth binding. Price $1.00 net. 
Bishop Bristol has chosen an interesting and fascinat- 

ing title for his book, and the book is in every way worthy 

of the title. The thought is rich and poetical, the style 
pleasing and forceful, and the lessons inculeated are 
wholesome and timely. 

He takes Carlyle sharply to task because in his “Heroes 
and Hero-worship” he found no place for any woman. All 
Carlyle’s heroes are men, and not always the most heroic 
men at that. “But the heroine in any capacity whatso- 
ever he does not seem to have discovered.” Lamertine 
and Heine are quoted in contrast. Lamertine says, 
“There is a woman at the beginning of all great 
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things.” Heine says, “When I read history and am im- 
pressed by any deed or occurrence, I often feel as if I 
should like to see the woman concealed behind it as the 
secret spring. Women make history although histori- 
ans know only the names of men.” 

Heroism is only one element in the character of the 
perfect or ideal woman, but it is an essential element. 
“Without this heroic element the character of the woman 
whatever her relation may be, can never reach perfec- 
tion. In the ideal mother, daughter, wife, woman there 
must blend the sevenfold virtues of heroism, purity, love, 
faith, intelligence, modesty, and devotion, as blend the 
seven primary colors of the prism in the pure white ray 
of light.” 

Naturally, one asks, What makes the heroine? What 
are the constituent elements in heroism, especially in 
female heroism? The author’s answer to this question 
may be found in the following passage, “In the higher 
type of heroine, there must meet and blend the spirit of 
courage, the spirit of righteousness, the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, and the spirit of benevolence and altruistic help- 
fulness. Heroism is not simply courage or valor in the 
presence of danger. <A bandit, a train-robber, a burglar, 
an assassin may be brave without being heroic. A pirate, 
a prize fighter may have courage without heroism. He- 
rodias had nerve and strength of will and purpose, but 
she was not a heroine. Jezebel was a woman of power, 
but was without heroism. Cleopatra possessed a splendid 
genius but was not heroic. Heroism must and ever does 
contain a large element of moral greatness. The hero or 
heroine loses sight of self in a purpose to confer benefits 
on others—on individuals, on one’s country, on the world. 
Heroism aims to do good, to do right, to lift the fallen, to 
defend the weak, to liberate the oppressed, to comfort 
the sorrowing, to alleviate misery, at the cost of self, of 
treasure, pain, or life.” 

For his heroines, Bishop Bristol looks to three sources, 
Mythology, Shakespeare, and the Bible. In each case 
three types are considered, the Heroine-Mother, the 
Heroine-Daughter, and the Heroine-Wife, and under each 
of these divisions several examples are presented. Thus, 
under the Woman-Heroine in Mythology, we have three 
studies of the Heroine-Mother, Thetis, Hecuba and La- 
tona; two of the Heroine-Daughter, Antigone and Iphi- 
genia; three of the Heroine-Wife, Andromache, Alcestis 
and Penelope. Under the Woman Heroine in Shakes- 
peare there is a chapter devoted to the “so-called Hero- 
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ines” such as Juliet, Ophelia, Beatrice and Rosalind, for 
no one of whom the author has any very high admiration. 
Then follow three chapters; one on the Heroine-Daugh- 
ter represented by two characters, Miranda and Cor- 
delia; one on the Heroine-Mother with Constance and 
Volumnia as the types; and one on the Heroine-Wife, in 
which Portia, Lady Macbeth, Hermione, Imogen and 
Desdemona, are the examples chosen. 

Of course the highest types of Heroic-Women are 
found in the Bible. Here the author selects Eve, Sarah, 
Rebecca, Rachel, Jochebed and Hannah as types of the 
Heroine-Mother; and Sarah, Deborah, Huldah, Abigail, 
Esther and Ruth as types of the Heroine-Wife. The 
closing chapter is on “The Supreme Woman-Heroic: 
Mary: The Mother of Jesus.” 

One is strongly tempted to quote from all these chap- 
ters, but they are so full of riches that it would be diffi- 
cult to make a selection, or to know when and where to 
stop. Hence we forbear. But we hope many of our 
readers will buy the book and thus enjoy it all. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Social Messages; The New Sanctification. By Charles 
W. Barnes. Size 12 mo. (7x5 inches). Pp. 100. 
Price 50 cents net. 


There are seven chapters in this book. In the first one 
the author explains what he means by “the new sanctifi- 
cation.” He defines it as “the redemption of society, the 
cleansing of the social order from all sin—that is to say, 
selfishness, injustice and wrong. The new sanctification 
is the making sacred of all life.” 

This definition gives us the key-note of the whole book. 
The author clearly recognizes the fact that, according to 
the message of Christ, “the salvation of this world con- 
sists of two things: (1) the redemption of the individual 
—the establishment of the right relation of each soul 
with the great God; and (2) the redemption of society— 
the establishment of right relations of each man with his 
fellow men.” But in his discussion the chief emphasis 
is laid on the second, as might be expected from the 
title of the book. 

The second, third, fourth, and fifth chapters are de- 
voted to a brief presentation of the “‘social messages” of 
John Wesley, Charles Kingsley, Frederick D. Maurice, 
and Frederick W. Robertson. Each of these chapters is 
faced by a portrait of the man whose “message” it pre- 
sents. 
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Then follow two chapters on “The Social Message of 
the Modern Preacher,” and “The Minister and Modern 
Church Movements.” These two chapters constitute the 
most valuable part of the book. The position taken by 
the author on these subjects is moderate, and for the 
most part remarkably sane and practical. The social 
message of the modern preacher, the author thinks, is 
very well summarized in “The Social Creed of the 
Churches” put forth in 1908 by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. In the last chapter, 
the minister’s relation to modern Church movements is 
declared to be threefold: “he must inspire, guide and 
unite them, making the Church in her symmetry of ser- 
vice indeed the savior of society.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Incomparable Christ. By Calvin Weiss Laufer. 
12 mo. Gilt top. Pp. 228. Price $1.00 net. 


This is a delightfully written book. It has fourteen 
chapters, all of them dealing with some phase of Christ’s 
personality, or mission, or work. The title of the first 
chapter is the same as that of the book, but all the chap- 
ters aim to set Christ before the reader’s mind as “in- 
comparable” in the relation or activity discussed. In 
this way a unity of thought and purpose is preserved all 
through, though a great variety of topics is presented. 

No one can rise from the reading of this book without 
having gained a richer and loftier conception of the in- 
comparable greatness and beauty of our Lord’s person 
and character, and of his power to save men from sin 
and death. No one can read it without having his faith 
in “the incomparable Christ”? quickened, his love to him 
deepened, and his confidence in his ability to save even 
unto the uttermost strengthened. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
THE ABINGDON PRESS. NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


The Retired Minister, His Claim Inherent, Foremost, 
Supreme. By Joseph B. Hingeley, D.D. Cloth. Pp. 
592. Price $1.00 net; postage 15 cents. 

This is truly a unique book, composed of addresses, ap- 
peals, stories and statistics giving information on the re- 
lation of the Christian Church to the Retired Ministers 
and the widows and dependent orphans of deceased min- 
isters. Facts relating to old age pensions by the Gov- 
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ernment and corporations are also cited. For a very 
small outlay the most important information relative to 
pensions and annuities is placed at the disposal of those 
who would speak or write on the subject. The book 
ought to have a wide circulation. The denominations 
are realizing the injustice and even cruelty which the 
penuriousness of the laity and the modesty of the clergy 
have too often inflicted upon the Christian ministry. 
Efforts are being made to relieve the aged infirm who 
have given their lives to the Church and have received a 
| ay compensation which left no balance for the rainy 
ay. 

Dr. Hingeley is the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Conference Claimants of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. He is enthusiastic and resourceful in the 
presentation of his cause. He is the leader in the move- 
ment to add ten million dollars to the endowment during 
the present year, and it is more than probable that he 
will succeed, as he ought to. To meet its obligation to 
its claimants the M. E. Church needs an annual revenue 
equal to five per cent. of $32,000,000. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


WARTBURG PUBLICATION HOUSE. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Luther’s Picture. For years there has been a demand 
for a good picture of Luther, copied from one of the best 
originals, medium in size and moderate in price. The 
Wartburg Publication House has recently secured a 
beautiful photogravure of Cranach’s celebrated painting. 
It is 16 x 20 inches in size and is really very fine. The 
cost is only fifty cents per copy, and a less rate to agents. 
We heartily commend this picture, and hope that it will 
be placed in thousands of Lutheran homes. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


The Dangers of Young Men is an attractively printed 
booklet of thirty pages in which the Rev. Dr. J. M. Reim- 
ensnyder of Milton, Pa., discusses the dangers which 
threaten the character of young men and points out the 
true safeguard against them. The author is at his best 
in this earnest argument, warning, and appeal. He gen- 
erously offers a cheap edition of the booklet at two dol- 
lars per hundred copies. The Brotherhool Memorial 
Edition, intended as a gift to a friend or to the confirmed, 
contains a blank “certificate of membership” and can be 
had from the author for fifteen cents per copy. 
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STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT. NEW YORK. 


The Present World Situation: With Special Reference to 
the Demands Made Upon the Christian Church in Re- 
lation to Non-Christian Lands. By John R. Mott. Pp. 
ix + 259. Price $1.00 net. 


No American, probably no man of any nationality, of 
this generation is more competent than Dr. Mott to dis- 
cuss the present world situation in its religious aspects. 
Long experience, extensive travel, close observation, clear 
thinking and ardent faith give to the present volume real 
and permanent value. The chapters have appeared else- 
where, but are here combined into a harmonious whole. 
The material is well organized and the presentation is 
simple and powerful. 

Though the volume was written before the present 
European war nothing has occurred that contradicts the 
positions taken. On the contrary recent events give em- 
phasis to the plea. 

This volume should have an enormous circulation. 
Wise pastors will use it when they prepare their next 


missionary addresses, and will commend it to their peo- 


nle 
ple, 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Luther’s Translation of the Psalms in 1523-24. By Pro- 
fessor Edward H. Lauer, of the German Department 
of the University of Iowa. 


This is a reprint, in booklet form, of scholarly and 
illuminating article contributed by Professor Lauer to 
the January number of The Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology of Urbana, Illinois. 

The author points out Luther’s great interest in the 
Psalms, mentioning the fact that he quotes from the 
Psalms more frequently than from any other book of the 
Bible. Luther’s interest in the translation of the Psalms 
was not in the abstract word, but in the spirit; and he 
undertook the work from the practical rather than from 
the academic standpoint, that of giving the Psalms to the 
common man. 

The author’s closing paragraph is a summary to his 
article and indicates his conclusions: “Such is the Psalter 
as it came from the pen of the reformer, and made its 
first appearance in 1524. It came as the culmination of 
years of study and labor, and was itself the fruit of hard, 
concentrated, persevering activity. A scrutiny of this 
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manuscript has shown us (1) that Luther worked with 
three texts before him; namely the Massoretic Hebrew 
text in the edition of 1484, the Gallician Psalter of the 
Vulgate, and the Psalter as found in the ‘Psalterium 
juxta Hebraeos’ of Jerome, (2) that these three Psai- 
ters were used not only during the completion of the first 
draft, but also at the time the revision was undertaken, 
(3) that these three texts were considered of almost 
equal value, whereas but one was text, and the others 
versions, (4) that the previous work on the Psalms had 
prepared a great deal of the translation, (5) that the 
method was a scientific one, consisting of comparison and 
collation. The Psalter, as it appeared in 1524, is the re- 
sult of an earnest attempt on the part of the author to 
give his people the Psalms in a language which they 
could understand, and thereby lead them to make the 
Psalter a part of their daily religious worship, both pub- 
lie and private.” 

The article is chiefly of linguistic interest and yet will 
be of service to all persons interested in Luther and the 
Reformation. Professor Lauer’s training and study 
abroad, especially in the Luther country, and the German 
universities immediately commands attention to what- 
ever he writes. 

Iowa City, Ia. PAUL H. HEISEY. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. BOSTON, MASS. 


Katy Gaumer. By Elsie Singmaster. 8 vo. Cloth. Pp. 
336. Price $1.35 net. 


The writer of this book has already gained an enviable 
reputation for the skill and fidelity with which she de- 
lineates in her stories the peculiar characteristics, the 
serious life, and the quaint superstitions and customs of 
the “Pennsylvania German” people. This new volume 
from her pen will add to her honors and popularity. 

We find in this book many old friends whose acquaint- 
ance we have made before in the author’s Millerstown 
stories, among them Susannah Kuhns, Sarah Ann Mohr, 
Bevy Schnepp, and others. We are glad to meet them 
again, as they are full of perennial interest. Many other 
new people are introduced and before we have finished 
the story we feel as if we knew them well also. We seem 
to have been living next door to them, and to have been 
on quite neighborly terms. Some of them are not very 
attractive people, especially the Koehlers, father and son. 
Some of them we learn to love. Among these we may 
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name especially “gran’pop” and “gran’mom” Gaumer, 
and “the Squire,” and even slow-witted but good-hearted 
“uncle Edwin” and “aunt Sallie.” Even sombre John 
Hartman and his strangely reticent and iron-willed wife 
“Cassie,” in spite of some rather forbidding traits, com- 
pel our admiration for their innate sterling worth, while 
their son David, cross and sullen as he is as a boy, stead- 
ily grows in favor with us until the end. 

The chief character is of course Katy Graumer, who 
gives her name to the story. She is rather an uncanny 
child, strangely ambitious, imaginative, impulsive and 
quick witted. Under the stress of circumstances she 
grows up into a somewhat morbid young woman who 
does some very foolish things. But through it all her 
heart is always right, and this finally leads her to her true 
destiny so that the demands of interest and fitness are 
satisfied. 

The plot, which is rather intricate, like many life-plots, 
turns largely on the mysterious disappearance of the sil- 
ver Communion set of the Lutheran Church in Millers- 
town. The plot is developed consistently and in a very 
interesting fashion. When the solution of the mystery 
is discovered at last, Katy plays a principal part in the 
discovery. It opens the way also for setting right some 
things that had all along seemed very hard and unjust. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
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